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SUNDAY  PAPERS 


NEW  YORK  MINISTER  ASSERTS 
THEY  ARE  DESTRUCTIVE 
OF  SABBATH  REST. 

Address  to  the  Women’s  Press  Club  of 
New  York  City — Dr.  Burrell  Indicts 
the  Sunday  Paper  Under  Four 
Counts,  but  Fears  It  Has  Come  to 
Stay  in  Spite  of  Its  Evil— Had  Its 
Birth  During  Civil  War. 

Rev.  David  James  Burrell,  D.D.,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  in 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  since  1891, 
one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  America  and  a  writer 
on  theological  subjects,  delivered  a  se¬ 
vere  arraignment  of  Sunday  newspapers 
to  the  Woman’s  Press  Club,  of  New 
York,  last  Saturday,  Oct.  30. 

The  occasion  was  opening  day  at  the 
Woman’s  Press  Club,  in  the  Astor  Gal¬ 
lery,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  and 
several  hundred  smartly-gowned  and  at¬ 
tractive  literary  women,  with,  as  a 
speaker  said,  “a  few  bewildered,  lonely- 
looking  men,”  enjoyed  a  splendid  pro¬ 
gramme. 

S.  S.  McQure,  of  McClure’s,  was 
down  for  a  talk  on  “Early  Days  in  the 
Magazine  Field,”  but  he  was  called  un¬ 
expectedly  to  Boston.  Rev.  Dr.  Burrell, 
D.D.,  spoke  in  his  place  on  “Why  We 
Should  Not  Patronize  the  Sunday  News¬ 
paper.” 

The  Doctor  described,  eloquently,  the 
old  time  Sunday,  now  lost,  and  chiefly, 
he  said,  through  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
His  indictment  had  more  counts  in  it 
than  his  allotted  time  permitted  him  to 
give,  but  he  enumerated  four. 

“i.  The  Sunday  newspaper  is  unnec¬ 
essary.  Before  the  war  of  1861-65, 
America  had  but  two  Sunday  papers, 
the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Alta-Cali- 
fornian.  War  days  were  strenuous 
ones — 24  hours  long,  and  no  one  knew 
when  one  day  ended  and  another  be¬ 
gan.  Nobody  slept  until  they  had  to. 
The  cry  of  parents  for  their  children, 
of  wives  for  their  husbands,  of  sweet¬ 
hearts  for  their  lovers,  could  not  be 
satisfied.  They  must  have  the  news, 
every  day  as  fast  as  it  came,  from  the 
firing  line.  The  Sunday  paper,  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,  had  its  birth  then.  It  was  a 
war  measure.  But  the  war  is  over,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  Sunday  paper 
passed  away  as  our  boys  in  blue  and 
our  boys  in  gray  passed  back  onto  the 
farms  and  into  the  cities — those  who 
did  not  sink  into  the  arms  of  Mother 
Earth. 

“2.  The  Sunday  paper  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  sanctions  the  holy  day.  Our  na¬ 
tional  diseases  are  insomnia  and  ner¬ 
vous  debility.  The  rush  and  worry  of 
the  week  is  by  the  Sunday  paper  car¬ 
ried  over  into  God’s  day  of  rest.  You 
find  yourself  a  mental  and  nervous 
wreck  and  your  physician  prescribes  a 
sea-voyage,  not  that  the  sea-voyage  will 
do  you  any  good,  but  on  the  sea,  you 
are  compelled  to  rest ;  but  God  has 
provided  for  us  a  blessed  sea-voyage 
once  in  every  week,  when  we  may  get 
away  from  the  turmoil  and  grind  of 
{Continued  on  page  3.) 


WOMAN  MADE  MANAGER. 


Mrs.  Maude  Miller  to  Have  Charge 
of  Springfield  (O.)  Times. 

Tlie  Springfield  Morning  Times  is  to  ' 
have  a  woman  for  general  manager. 
Mrs.  Maude  Murray  Miller,  a  Spring-  ! 
field  society  woman  and  newspaper  | 
writer,  has  been  promoted  to  that  po-  | 
sition  by  action  of  the  board  of  directors  | 
of  the  paper. 

Mrs.  Miller  has  been  society  and  dra¬ 
matic  editor  of  the  paper  for  some  time, 
and  is  well  known  through  her  long 
service  with  another  Springfield  paper. 
She  is  well  known  in  the  State  as  a 
club  woman  and  at  the  Ohio  Newspaper  j 
Women’s  convention  at  Lima  last  week  ! 
she  was  elected  president.  1 

Previous  to  her  newspaper  work  Mrs.  j 
Miller  made  a  name  for  herself  as  a  ! 
magazine  writer  and  as  a  writer  on  ; 
Shakespeare.  She  comes  from  an  old 
Alabama  family  and  is  a  cousin  of  John 
Temple  Graves  and  Captain  Richmond 
Pearson  Hobson. 


TO  USE  NEWSPAPERS  ONLY. 

Canton  (O.)  Business  Men  Will  Dis¬ 
courage  Other  Forms  of  Publicity. 

The  Business  Men’s  Association  of 
Canton,  O.,  has  announced  that  in  the 
future  it  will  discourage  any  form  of 
advertising  other  than  in  newspapers. 

Tile  plan  was  adopted  to  prevent 
expenditure  of  money  for  fake  adver¬ 
tising  schemes.  Score  cards,  pro¬ 
grammes,  hotel  registers,  church  and 
secret  society  affairs  are  all  classed 
in  the  “poor  business”  line. 


New  York  Daily  Changes  Hands. 

The  Cloversville  and  Johnstown 
(N.  Y.)  Morning  Herald  passed  into 
the  control  of  the  Morning  Herald 
Publishing  Company  with  the  issue  of 
November  i.  Andrew  Peck,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Fred  B.  King  and  Em¬ 
mett  H.  Cullings,  of  Gloversville,  con¬ 
stitute  the  company.  The  change  of 
ownership,  it  is  announced,  will  make 
no  difference  in  the  policy  of  the 
paper. 


POLITICAL  ADS. 

REVOLUTION  IN  METHODS  DE¬ 
VELOPED  DURING  THE 

NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN. 

Enormous  Increase  of  Paid  and 
Marked  Political  Advertising — M. 
M.  Gillam  Predicts  the  Movement 
for  Legitimate  Advertising  in  News¬ 
papers  by  Candidates  and  Organiza¬ 
tions  Will  Spread  Over  the  Nation. 
Members  of  the  advertising  profession 
in  New  York  are  keenly  aroused  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
political  advertising  in  the  New  York 
newspapers  during  the  campaign  which 
ended  this  week.  Many  different 
agencies  handled  the  matter,  and  exact 
figures  are  not  available.  The  increase 
over  the  average  of  ten  years  past  is 
estimated  variously  at  figures  ranging 
from  300  per  cent,  to  700  per  cent. 

Manley  M.  Gillam,  of  the  M.  M. 
Gillam  Service,  who  is  advertising 
counsellor  to  the  New  York  Herald 
and  one  of  the  best  known  advertising 
men  in  the  country,  speaking  to  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
i.isHEK  on  this  subject,  said: 

THE  OLD  "sop”  TO  NEWSPAPERS. 

“I  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  new 
policy  of  political  organizations  in  this 
city  as  shown  in  the  advertisements 
during  the  past  month. 

“Heretofore,  much  of  the  political  ad¬ 
vertising  by  parties,  particularly  by 
Tammany,  was  of  a  perfunctory  sort. 
The  readers  of  those  advertisements 
must  have  felt  a  lack  of  interest,  a  kind 
of  disappointment,  for  the  advertise¬ 
ments  lacked  that  pointed  intellectual 
quality  which  is  found  nowadays  in  the 
advertisements  of  any  responsible  mer¬ 
cantile  business. 

“In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  Tam¬ 
many,  and  possibly  other  organizations, 
paid  for  advertising  space  with  the  mo- 
1  live  of  throwing  a  sop  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  past 
editorial  support,  or  with  the  hope  of 
stopping  or  modifying  editorial  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  buying  of  advertising  space 
with  such  a  motive  constitutes  a  moral 
bribe. 

NEW  AD  APPEALS  TO  RBtASON. 

“I  was  glad  to  see  the  change  in  this 
campaign.  Never  was  space  for  political 
advertising  used  so  intelligently  and 
powerfully  in  appealing  to  the  mind 
of  the  individual  voter.  The  change  in 
methods  of  campaigning  was  so  great 
that  it  startled  many  who  had  not  close¬ 
ly  watched  the  development  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  the  electorate. 

“Just  so  long  as  the  leader  or  boss 
of  a  political  organization  or  machine 
could  touch  a  button  and  start  the 
whole  machinery  that  was  sure  to  de¬ 
liver  a  majority  vote  on  election  day 
and  no  question  asked,  there  was  no 
need  of  legitimate,  intelligent  advertis¬ 
ing.  No  machine — at  least  in  this  city 
— can  now  deliver  a  majority  arbitrarily. 
The  secret  ballot  and  the  wave  of  po¬ 
litical  independence  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  organizations  to  appeal  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  swiftest  and  surest 
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medium  for  such  appeals.  I  look  to  see 
this  appreciation  of  the  value  of  intelli¬ 
gent  political  advertising  spread  over 
the  whole  nation. 

PIKECT  XOMIN'ATIOXS. 

"Tlie  steady  and  apparently  successful 
movement  for  direct  nominations  all 
over  the  country  is  another  feature  of 
our  political  development  which  is  bound 
to  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  politi¬ 
cal  advertising.  I  have  heard  politicians 
in  cities  like  Boston,  which  uses  the 
direct  nominations  system,  complain 
that  the  papers  are  filled  with  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  candidates  before  the 
primaries.  Of  course,  machine  poli¬ 
ticians  do  not  like  this.  The  old  way  of 
touching  the  button  in  a  back  room 
was  easier  ami  less  expensive.  The  new 
way  compels  the  candidate  to  advertise 
himself  if  he  is  not  well  known. 

"Why  shouldn't  he  advertise  himself, 
in  a  legitimate  way?  Certainly  the  paid 
and  marked  advertising  space  of  the 
newspa])crs  is  the  most  legitimate  me¬ 
dium.  and  in  the  end.  the  public  which 
reads  will  decide  what  is  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  legitimate  advertising.” 


GRASTY  RETIRES 

Sells  Interests  in  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

Charles  H.  Grasty,  who  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  a 
year  ago,  from  George  Thompson, 
announced  editorially  in  the  Dispatch 
last  Saturday  the  sale  of  his  interest 
and  that  of  his  associates  in  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  to 
Mr.  niompson. 

Mr.  Grasty  says  in  his  statement: 

1  have  sold  to  George  Thompson  the 
stock  in  the  Dispatch  Printing  Company 
purchased  from  him  by  my  associates 
and  myself  last  November,  and  my 
active  connection  with  the  company 
ceases  tod.ay.  Mr.  niompson  thus  be¬ 
comes  the  sole  owner  of  the  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press.  While  I  have  been 
the  active  head  of  the  Dispatch  Printing 
Company  since  November.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  I  have  been  in  the  fullest  ac¬ 
cord.  and  the  only  iiublic  significance  of 
my  sale  to  him  is  that  he  will  hence¬ 
forth  jiersonally  assume  the  management 
of  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

In  retiring  from  my  connection  with 
the  papers  1  bespeak  for  Mr.  Thompson 
the  hearty  co-operaticn  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  constitute  the  greatest  newspaper 
property  in  the  Northwest.  In  no  other 
city  so  far  as  I  know  is  there  so  great 
mutuality  of  interest  between  a  city  and 
a  newspaper.  The  pro.sperity  of  one  in¬ 
evitably  means  the  prosperity  of  the 
other.  Cn.MU-F.s  H.  Gr.asty. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Grasty,  to¬ 
gether,  send  out  the  following  message ; 

We  have  been  close  friends  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  and  we  are  better  friends 
than  ever.  most  congenial  personal 
asociation  has  been  brought  to  a  close 
for  business  reasons  that  seemed  to  us 
sound  and  mutually  beneficial.  In  this 
we  have  acted,  as  always,  in  absolute 
accord. 


I  In  Philadelphia 
The  Bulletin 

ftoes  doily  into  nearly  oil  ol  the 
three  hundred  thousand  homes 
ol  the  “  city  ol  homes.” 

Net  Paid  Average  for  September, 

245,375 

copies  a  day 

j,  *‘THB  BULLETIN'*  circDlfttion  flcar««  ar» 
i  oet;  all  unsold,  fres  and  ratnrasd 

1  copies  bays  bean  omitted. 
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ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 


Important  Changes  Made  in  the 
Washington  Bureau. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Pcblisher.) 

W.vsiiixGTO.v,  Nov.  5. — I'ormal  an- 
iiouncenient  has  been  made  from  the 
Washington  office  of  The  .\s-ociated 
Press  of  the  appointment  of  Charles 
Cotterill  as  day  manager  and  Ernest 
W.  Emery  as  traffic  chief. 

Mr.  Cotterill  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  tlie  editorial  staff  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  prejiaration  of  the  news ;  his 
immediate  assistants  will  be  Clarence 
G.  Marshall  and  James  H.  Butner,  who 
continue  respectively  in  the  positions 
of  niglit  manager  and  early-morning 
manager. 

The  position  of  traffic  chief,  to  which 
Mr.  Emery  has  been  transferred  from 
that  of  day  manager,  is  a  new  one.  and 
will  include  the  duties  of  chief  operator 
and  also  that  of  superintending  the  ac¬ 
tual  transmission  on  the  leased  wires 
of  the  news  produced  by  the  editorial 
staff  of  which  Mr.  Cotterill  becomes  the 
head.  Messrs.  Cotterill  and  Emery  are 
both  veterans  in  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau.  Mr.  Emery  has  just  returned, 
jiractically  entirely  recovered,  after  a 
protracted  sick-leave. 

Robert  T.  Small,  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  and  versatile  writers  in  the 
.-V.  P.  service,  who  has  been  on  tempo¬ 
rary  detail  with  the  Washington  bureau 
during  the  past  year,  now  becomes  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Washington 
staff.  He  has  accompanied  President 
Taft  during  his  entire  journey  across 
the  continent. 

Paul  Weir,  also  transferred  perma¬ 
nently  to  Washington  from  the  New 
York  office,  has  been  assigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  day  manager,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  is  building  up  the  elaborate 
news-index  system  which  has  just  been 
installed  in  the  office. 

W'illiam  A.  Crawford,  formerly  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  become  a  member  of  the 
.\ssociated  Press  staff,  taking  the  place 
of  Jerome  S.  Eanciulli,  who  resigned 
recently  to  Ikcoiuc  business  manager 
for  Glenn  II.  Curtiss  in  the  latter's  e.x- 
tensive  aeroplane  and  motor-building  in¬ 
terests. 


GOOD  ROADS  TOUR 


Of  New  York  Herald  and  Atlanta 
Journal  Was  a  Success. 

With  five  miles  of  cars  acting  as  an 
escort  from  the  last  stopping  station  at 
Decatur,  Ga..  the  competing  cars  in  the 
New  York  Hcrald-.\tlanta  Journal  good 
roads  tour  rolled  into  .Atlanta  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  cars  that  left 
Herald  Square  a  week  ago  last  Monday 
thirty-five  finished  the  run. 

The  tourists  received  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  in  .\tlanta  and  were  given  the 
freedom  of  the  city. 


Chinese  Editor  May  Be  Deported. 

Proceedings  have  been  begun  in 
San  Francisco  with  a  view  to  deport¬ 
ing  Lo  Sun,  editor  of  the  Chinese 
Liberty  News,  charged  with  anarchy. 
The  charges  were  brought  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  editorial  in  Lo’s  paper 
praising  the  assassin  of  Prince  Ito 
and  advising  the  slaying  of  more  Jap¬ 
anese. 


Kansas  Dailies  Combine. 

The  Wellington  (Kan.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  has  absorbed  the  Wellington  Daily 
Mail  and  the  two  Tiapers  will  be  con¬ 
solidated. 


AMERICAN  REPORTERS. 

Highly  Praised  by  Admiral  von  Koes- 
ter,  of  Germany. 

In  making  his  formal  report  as 
representative  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Hndson-Fulton  celebra¬ 
tion,  Grand  .\dmiral  von  Koester,  at 
Berlin  last  week,  took  occasion  to  pay 
liigli  tribute  to  the  .\inerican  news- 
p.iper  man.  He  said  in  part: 

"1  liail  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
.\merican  rejiorter  and  felt  a  certain 
>hyness  as  to  how  I  should  get  along 
witli  him.  .My  first  experience  was 
to  have  five  cameras  leveled  at  me  in 
different  angles.  D:iily  thereafter  I 
t;ilked  with  many  reporters.  Not  one 
got  me  wrong,  not  once  was  I  mis¬ 
represented.  (Jften  I  mentioned 
things  in  confidence,  and  in  no  in¬ 
stance  was  that  confidence  betrayed. 
Tlie  rcjiorters  whom  I  met  in  the 
United  States  treated  me  with  deli¬ 
cacy  and  afforded  me  a  feeling  or 
sense  of  fair  play,  which  I  admire  and 
ajipreciate.” 


HARTFORD  COURANT 


Celebrated  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
fifth  Birthday. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  cele¬ 
brated  the  145th  anniversary  of  its  birth 
last  week.  In  honor  of  the  occasion  the 
Courant  printed  a  history  of  itself  and 
portraits  of  its  early  editors. 

The  paper  was  founded  by  Tliomas 
Green,  of  the  famous  Boston  firm  of 
printers,-  and  was  run  off  on  the  first 
press  ever  set  up  in  Hartford.  Green 
left  Hartford  about  1768  for  New  Haven 
to  develop  the  publishing  business  there, 
and  before  going  he  took  into  partner¬ 
ship  Ebenezer  Watson,  whom  he  left  in 
charge  of  the  paper.  Watson  died  in 
1777,  and  for  a  year  after  “the  Widow 
Watson”  conducted  The  Courant.  It 
is  believed  that  she  was  the  first  woman 
in  this  country  to  edit  and  publish  a 
newspaper. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

The  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  News,  a 
Democratic  wcekl}',  established  eight¬ 
een  years  ago,  has  been  sold  to  the 
New  Ulm  Publishing  Co.,  and  will 
be  merged  with  the  Review. 

J.  T.  Perryman  has  purchased  the 
Perry-  (Okla.)  Noble  County  Sentinel 
from  Lon  Whorton,  who  has  conduct¬ 
ed  it  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

Miss  Mahle  Chapman  has  purchased 
the  .Vrtliur  (N.  D.)  Free  Press  and 
will  edit  the  paper  in  the  future. 

C.  E.  Wood,  for  the  past  year  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Telegram,  has  purchased  the  Gate 
City  (Ida.)  News. 


Luther  Wolfe  has  disposed  of  the 
plant  and  good  will  of  the  Brazil 
(Ind.)  Clay  County  Enterprise  to  his 
son,  R.  E.  Wolfe,  and  A.  W.  Adams. 


The  Chisholm  (Minn.)  Herald  has 
again  changed  hands,  J.  Leary,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gilbert  Booster,  purchas¬ 
ing  the  property  for  $4,S(X).* 


Forrest  Wilson,  of  Kirksville,  Mo., 
has  purchased  the  Vandalia  Mail  from 
L.  A.  Bird. 


The  St.  Paul  (Ind.)  Telegram,  a 
weekly,  published  by  Walter  A.  Kal- 
er,  has  been  sold  to  Ora  C.  Peace, 
formerly  foreman  for  Mr.  Kaler. 


CHRISTIAN  NATION 


One  of  America’s  Staunchest  Relig¬ 
ious  Weeklies — Celebrates  Twen¬ 
ty-fifth  Birthday  November  24 
— The  Official  and  Only 
Family  Weekly  of  Cov¬ 
enanter  Church. 

The  Christian  Nation  of  New  York 
will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  on  Nov.  24  with  a  very  attractive 
number.  It  is  already  swollen  to  about 
double  its  usual  size,  so  great  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  leading  publishers  and  other 
advertisers  of  high  class  goods  to 
get  into  its  pages. 

The  Christian  Nation  is  the  weekly- 
paper  of  tlie  Covenanter  Church. 
Other  Presbyterian  Churches  are  prop¬ 
erly  called  "sister  churches,”  but  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  the  Covenanter 
Church,  born  in  Scotland  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  centurv,  is  tlie  mother  of  them 
all. 

When  The  Christian  Nation  was 
founded  in  1884.  there  were  already-  a 
nuiiiber  of  publications  in  the  denom¬ 
ination,  and  three  others  were  after¬ 
ward  started.  .Ml  of  tliese  have 
either  good  naturedly-  quit  the  race  or 
have  been  bought  and  merged  in  The 
Christian  Nation,  which  is  now  the 
deiioniination’s  only-  and  officially  en¬ 
dorsed  family  weekly.  Its  readers  are 
the  wealthy  and  cultured  Scotch  and 
Scotch-Irisli  Presbyterians  of  America, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  paper  has  par¬ 
taken  of  the  character  of  the  people 
— strong,  progressive,  patriotic  in  the 
best  sense,  w-ith  lofty-  ideals  for  the 
home,  the  state  and  the  church. 

John  W.  Pritchard,  fotttidcr  of  the 
paper,  is  still  the  editor  and  publisher, 
and  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Gray  of  The 
Chicago  Interior  is  the  only  layman  at 
the  head  of  a  religious  paper  of  national 
importance.  He  began  the  publication  of 
rite  Christian  Nation  in  New  York  City- 
in  the  auttimn  of  1884,  and  it  alone 
among  the  many-  denominational  week¬ 
lies  started  in  this  city  during  the  past 
quarter  century  achieved  the  distinction 
of  international  note  and  permanent 
success.  Mr.  Pritchard  is  a  man 
of  high  character  and  marked  abil¬ 
ity.  His  early-  training  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  his  close  connection  with 
the  Covenanter  Church  Ins  shown  its 
value  in  the  great  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  in  thus  successfully- 
building  up  a  religious  new-spaper  in 
the  world’s  metropolis,  that  is  influential 
as  a  leader  in  all  Christian  and  humani¬ 
tarian  work,  and  valuable  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise. 


Buys  Out  His  Partner. 

Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Emil  Bacnsch  of 
Wisconsin  has  purchased  the  interest 
of  William  Gennrisch,  who  has  been 
his  partner  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Manitowas  (Wis.)  Post,  one  of  the 
host  known  weekly  German  papers  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Baensch  will  continue 
the  publication. 


Survival  of  the  Fittest 

Ill  1S33  the  LeglslRture  of  the  State  of 
Xew  York  adopted  an  Act  making  It  ob¬ 
ligatory  for  State  banka  to  publish  their 
stalcinenta  In  The  Xew  York  Tlmea.  What 
was  once  mandatory  Is  now  done  volun- 
tarll.v  by  the  chief  hanking  instltutlooa  of 
the  State. 

In  answer  to  the  last  call  34  National 
banks.  32  State  banks,  and  29  trust  com¬ 
panies  of  New  York  City  printed  their 
statements  In  the  Times. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print.” 
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SUNDAY  PAPERS 

(Continued  from  page  i.) 
business,  the  counting  room  and  the 
ticker,  and  rest.  But  the  world  in  thfe 
Sunday  paper  comes  shouting  at  your 
door  crying,  ‘Let  me  in !’  But  God  says, 
‘Keep  it  out!’ 

“3.  The  Sunday  paper  is  inimical  to 
the  secular  rest  which  every  one  ought 
to  have  on  that  day.  I  know  what  you 
are  saying  now.  You  are  saying,  ‘Dr. 
Burrell  is  off  his  trolley.  It’s  the  Mon¬ 
day  paper  that  is  made  on  Sunday,  and 
not  the  Sunday  paper  at  all!’  Does  the 
Monday  or  the  Sunday  paper  desecrate 
the  Sabbath?  Before  the  war,  the  six 
secular  days  were  enough  in  which  to 
get  out  six  papers — a  seventh  issue  de¬ 
manded  the  use  of  the  Sabbath.  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  the  New  York 
Tribune  before  it  issued  a  Sunday  paper, 
shut  up  its  office  on  Saturday  night  and 
did  not  open  it  until  midnight  of  Sun¬ 
day.  And  God  pity  the  Christian  mer¬ 
chant  who  shuts  his  store  over  Sunday, 
and  settles  himself  complacently  in  his 
pew  on  Sabbath,  flattering  himself  that 
he  isn’t  working,  when  his  half  or  full 
page  ad.  in  the  Sunday  paper  is  doing 
for  him,  at  the  cost  of  a  city’s  rest,  the 
biggest  day’s  work  of  the  week.  ITien 
the  newsboys!  You  wouldn’t  think  of 
consummating  the  sale  of  a  piece  of 
real  estate  on  Sunday,  but  the  sale  of 
a  paper  on  that  day  is  as  big  a  trans¬ 
action  to  the  newsboy  as  the  sale  of  a 
house  is  to  you ;  and  you  are  helping  to 
teach  that  army  of  boys  to  a  growing 
disregard  in  business  of  the  laws  of 
both  God  and  man. 

‘■4.  The  Sunday  paper  invades  the 
sanctity  of  the  home-life.  Where  is 
the  family  altar?  The  Sunday  paper 
has  driven  it  out!  Father  is  reading  it, 
the  children  are  fighting  for  it,  those 
who  are  not  revelling  in  the  comic  sup¬ 
plement,  and  the  Bible  is  gathering  dust 
in  some  out-of-the-way  place.  Has  the 
Sunday  paper  come  to  stay?  You  tell 
me  it  has,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  fight  it.  I  fear  it  has,  for  the  time 
being.  So  has  smallpox,  adultery,  mur¬ 
der,  and  political  graft,  for  the  time. 
But  does  the  knowledge  of  that  fact 
keep  us  from  fighting  these  things  ?” 


President  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Now 
Sole  Manager  of  Its  Financial  and 
Business  Affairs— Takes  Over 
Interest  of  Collin  Arm¬ 
strong,  Who  Retires. 
.\nnouncement  is  made  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  advertising  firm  of  Al¬ 
bert  Frank  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  of  25 
Broad  street,  of  Collin  Armstrong,  for¬ 
merly  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the 
corporation.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  trans¬ 
ferred  his  entire  interest  to  James 
Kascovar,  president,  who  will  hereafter 
be  the  sole  active  manager  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  affairs. 

The  firm  of  .Mbert  Frank  &  Co.  has 
for  years  been  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  line  of  financial,  steamship 
and  railroad  advertising.  Mr.  Rascovar 
became  a  partner  in  the  concern  years 
ago,  when  the  senior  member  Albert 
Frank  was  his  father-in-law. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  in  1901 
Mr.  kascovar  has  had  the  active  charge 
of  the  firm’s  affairs.  He  is  widely  known 
throughout  Wall  Street,  having  spent 
his  business  life  there  since  early  boy- 
hood.  His  acquaintance  with  prominent 
bankers  and  brokers  began  when  he  was 
a  messenger  in  the  office  of  Kiernan’s 
Wall  Street  News  Agency,  practically 
the  pioneer  in  the  modern  system  of 
distributing  news  by  bulletin  slips  and 
tickers. 

.After  the  death  of  John  Kicrnan, 
one  of  the  most  widely  acquainted  men 
of  his  day  in  the  financial  news  business 
and  prominent  as  well  in  local  politics, 
Mr.  Rascover  established  the  New  York 
News  Bureau,  of  which  organization  he 
has  been  president  from  the  start.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  helped  to  found  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Press  printing  establishment,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  a  director  of  the 
United  Press  Association. 

Mr.  Rascovar  is  a  successful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  self-made  man.  His  experience 
in  the  Street  has  been  remarkable  in 
many  ways,  and  his  long  business 
career  has  won  for  him  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  the  important  banking, 
steamship,  industrial,  railroad  and 
brokerage  interests  with  which  he  has 
had  relations  in  the  two  lines  of  news 
distribution  and  advertising. 


JAMES  RASCOVAR 


PRESIDENT  .\N’D  .\CTIVE  MAN.\GER  OF  ALBERT  FRANK  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK,  WHICH 
HANDLES  AN  ENORMOUS  AMOUNT  OF  FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 
THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Business  Men  to  Publish  Paper. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Belzoni  (Miss.) 
Business  League,  held  last  week,  it  was 
determined  to  organize  a  stock  company 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  first-class 
newspaper  plant  here.  The  only  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  several  months  ago,  since  which 
time  Belzoni  has  been  without  a  paper. 
The  meeting  was  very  enthusiastic  and 
it  is  said  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  se¬ 
curing  stock  subscription  sufficient  to 
install  an  up-to-date  plant. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Evening  News  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Roseburg,  Ore. 

George  Rhodes  will  launch  a  weekly  at 
Lone  Wolf,  Okla.  The  first  issue  will 
appear  early  this  month. 

The  Scottsboro  (Ala.)  Jackson  County 
Advertiser  made  its  initial  appearance 
last  week.  Harry  M.  Henderson  is  the 
editor  and  proprietor. 


NEW  NEGRO  PAPER 


Newspaper  Office  Burglarized. 

The  office  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Evening  Times  was  burglarized  last 
week,  the  doors  of  the  various  offices 
being  found  broken  open.  The  cash 
drawer  of  the  circulation  department 
was  rifled,  but  the  loss  is  small. 


Says  Newspapers  Exaggerate  the 
Faults  of  Colored  Race. 

A  negro  paper  called  The  Argus 
has  made  its  appearance  in  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  It  is  owned  by  J.  B.  Osby, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  Supervis¬ 
ors  of  Springfield,  and  is  edited  by 
F.  J.  Nathan. 

In  the  initial  number,  the  editor 
says  in  part: 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
the  accomplishments  and  worthy  do¬ 
ings  of  our  race  are  carefully  kept 
in  the  background  by  the  majority  of 
the  newspapers  published  by  the 
other  race,  whilst  our  faults  and  mis¬ 
deeds  are  exaggerated  beyond  all 
sense  of  proportion.  It  is  to  offset 
this,  in  part,  as  well  as  to  contribute 
our  mite  toward  the  regeneration  of 
our  people,  that  the  Argus  appears 
before  you.’’ 


In  New  York  there  are  twenty-one 
newspapers,  including  Sunday  editions 
of  dailies,  that  are  printed  in  English. 


O.  P.  Bassett,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  News,  has  purchased 
the  Elkhart  Und.)  Daily  and  Semi- 
Weekly  Review.  The  weekly  was 
founded  in  1857  and  the  daily  in  1872. 


Seeking  Light  on  Prohibition. 

Allan  Holmes,  a  correspondent  on 
the  staff  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press, 
one  of  the  largest  dailies  in  western 
Canada,  published  at  Winnipeg,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  investigation  of  conditions 
where  prohibition  exists.  He  is  se¬ 
curing  information  for  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  which  he  will  write  for  his  paper, 
on  the  results  of  prohibition  as  it  is 
enforced  in  American  cities.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  visited  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
Decatur,  Ill.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  many  other 
cities. 


IF  YOU  MAINTAIN 


f  'T — — '  I ■■■  on  oRenl  In  the  various 
W  ’Ll  (rode  centres  to  boom 

ymjf  5|,gg(  53  jn  gdygfllj. 

Ina  medium,  you  must  keep 
supplied  with  nicely- 
printed  copies.  II  he  is 
compelled  to  apologize 
BjatrJ?  lor  its  appearance,  you 

lose  prestlAe  rifthi  away. 
Good  rollers  ONLY  can 
ftive  your  paper  a  nicely- 
printed  appearance.  Use 
ours:  they  are  guaranteed. 

BINGHArt  BROTHERS  CO. 
ROLI.FR  MAKERS  lEstablished  1849) 
406PeorlS|..  413  Commerce  St.. 

N.  Y.  Philadelphia 

Allied  with 

Bingham  &  Runtfe,  Cleveland 
This  Dsoer  is  NOT  printed  with  our  Rollers 


To  reach  them  there  is  but  s  sin^ 
— through  the  publications  of  the 
man  Gazette  Publiabi^g  Company: 
Morten  Gazette 
Evening  Demokrat 
Sonntags  Gazette 
Weekly  Staats  Gazette 


Dayton  Editor  Goes  to  Cincinnati. 

L.  H.  Parish,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  and 
later  connected  with  the  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  in  the  same  capacity,  has  accepted 
an  editorial  position  on  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribune. 


The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  steamers 
Vasari  and  Verdi  are  arranging  to 
publish  a  daily  paper  on  board  dur¬ 
ing  their  southern  voyages. 
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WASHINGTON 

Was  One  Time  Regarded  as  Great 

National  Newspaper  Cemetery.  A 
Brief  History  of  Some  of  the 
Papers  that  Once  Flourished 
at  the  Capital.  Names  Are 
Now  Almost  Forgotten. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
“The  Capital’s  Newspapers,”  W.  H. 
Smith  says  in  part : 

By  1795  the  new  city  of  Washington 
began  to  emerge  out  of  the  sylvan 
shade,  with  Greenleaf’s  Point  as  the  ac¬ 
tive  center  of  commercial  interest,  and 
the  home  of  the  first  real  estate  boom 
in  Washington.  The  Greenleaf  boomers 
conceived  the  idea  that  a  newspaper 
would  materially  help  on  their  cause, 
and  although  of  population  there  was 
practically  none,  and  of  business  houses 
who  would  need  or  use  the  advertising 
columns  not  one  was  found,  away  down 
on  Four-and-a-half  and  P  streets  south¬ 
west,  the  Impartial  Observer  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Advertiser  made  its  initial  bow 
on  Friday,  May  22.  It  was  only  an¬ 
other  case  of  the  folly  of  beginning  an 
enterprise  on  a  Friday,  for  the  paper 
did  not  last  a  year. 

About  the  time  the  Impartial  Ob¬ 
server  and  Washington  Advertiser  took 
its  place  in  the  newspaper  cemetery,  an¬ 
other  printer,  lacking  in  judgment,  but 
ambitious  to  succeed  where  his  predeces¬ 
sor  had  failed,  launched  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Gazette,  with  the  motto,  “Nunquam 
Oormio.”  Whether  it  was  the  motto 
or  something  else  that  gave  it  a  pre¬ 
mature  decay  is  not  now  known,  but  its 
existence  was  brief,  and  it  went  to  join 
the  Impartial  Observer  and  Washington 
.Advertiser  in  the  graveyard  lately  es¬ 
tablished. 

The  year  1800.  however,  brought  two 
papers  to  the  District,  one  of  which  had 
a  career  of  about  70  years,  but  “hie 
jacet”  is  written  on  its  tombstone.  This 
was  the  year  when  the  Federal  offices 
were  removed  from  staid,  old  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  the  city  in  the  woods.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  party  was  just  then  on  its  last  legs, 
but  it  wanted  editorial  support  in  the 
new  District,  so  two  young  and  ambi¬ 
tious  printers  started  the  Washington 
Federalist,  in  Georgetown.  It  died  of 
newspaper  tulierculosis  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  Washington  Daily  Gazette 
was  started  about  the  same  time,  but 
died  from  inanition  in  a  few  weeks.  It 
never  got  beyond  the  nursing  bottle. 

A  FIGHT  WITH  A  SPEAKER. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  publish¬ 
ers  of  those  days  was  Samuel  Harrison 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia.  In  that  city  he 
ran  a  paper  mainly  devoted  to  publish¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  Qjngress,  and 
when  the  government  moved  he  moved 
with  it,  bringing  his  types  and  press  to 
Washington  and  here  establishing  the 
National  Intelligencer,  long  called  by 


Has  a  Business  PULL 

In  the  crent  Indontrlal  center  embmetne 
Weetem  PennsFlranta,  West  Tlr(tota  and 
Eastern  Ohio  with  a  popnlatloD  of  over 
3.900.000. 

The  Pittsburg 
Dispatch 

reachea  the  tartest  number  of  homes  and 
la  read  by  the  men  and  women  who  com- 
[irlse  the  pnrchaslnt  power  of  the  wealthF 
district.  AdTcrtlsements  In  the  DISPATCH 
INSTTBE  prompt  BBTDRNS. 

SnciAL  RmistHTATtvis: 

WaUAcn  G.  Baoou;  Hosaci  M.  Foin, 

sat  Fifth  Aee..  Marquette  Bldg., 

New  York.  Chicago. 


the  Federalists  the  “National  Smooth¬ 
ing-plane.”  It  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Jefferson  and  his  new  Democracy. 

The  story  of  Smith’s  trials,  and  his 
contest  with  Theodore  Sedgewick,  then 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
early  newspaper  life  in  Washington.  As 
has  been  said.  Smith  was  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  Jefferson.  Sedgewick  was  a 
Federalist.  At  Philadelphia,  Smith  had 
the  run  of  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
make  his  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  and  when  the  Congress  came 
to  Washington  he  asked  for,  and  ob¬ 
tained,  as  he  supposed,  permission  to 
have  a  seat  and  desk  on  the  House 
floor. 

On  the  day  the  session  opened  Smith 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Hou.se  with 
a  chair  on  his  arm  and  accompanied  by 
a  negro  carrying  a  table.  He  was  met 
with  a  notice  that  he  could  not  enter 
the  sacred  precincts.  He  appealed, 
through  one  of  his  friends,  to  the 
Speaker,  but  that  irascible  presiding 
officer  curtly  refused,  saying  that  Smith 
had  unjustly  criticised  him.  At  length 
he  was  permitted  to  erect  his  reportorial 
shop  in  the  lobby,  where  he  could  see 
little  and  hear  less,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  that  permission,  until  one 
day  he  was  ejected  from  the  lobby.  He 
then  took  a  place  in  the  gallery,  and, 
not  being  permitted  to  have  a  table 
there,  he  carried  a  small  piece  of  plank 
on  which  to  write. 

By  this  time  the  matter  had  attracted 
some  notice  among  the  members,  and 
an  angry  debate  followed,  in  which  that 
cynical  old  Virginian,  John  Randolph, 
threw  out  some  of  his  most  biting  sar¬ 
casms  at  the  Speaker.  This  resulted  in 
Smith  being  excluded  from  the  gallery. 
It  was  at  one  of  the  most  exciting 
times  in  all  the  history  of  the  House. 

NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

In  1807  Joseph  Gales  became  editor 
of  the  Intelligencer  and  continued  that 
relation  to  his  death  in  i860.  A  short 
time  before  the  War  of  1812,  Mr.  Gales 
associated  with  him  his  brother-in-law, 
William  W.  Seaton.  The  paper  finally 
died  in  1870. 

The  National  Intelligencer  became  the 
personal  organ  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
was  largely  supported  by  administrative 
patronage  until  President  Jackson  fell 
out  with  it  and  brought  from  Kentucky 
Frank  Blair,  and  started  the  Globe.  The 
Intelligencer  then  became  the  Whig 
organ. 

It  was  always  a  heavy,  prosy  paper, 
its  columns,  during  the  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress,  containing  little  else  than  reports 
of  the  proceedings  and  speeches  of  the 
members  published  at  length.  Before  the 
advent  of  Frank  P.  Blair  the  United 
States  Telegraph  was  the  orgran  of 
Jackson.  It  was  edited  by  Duff  Green, 
a  brilliant  and  vigorous  writer,  but  he 
afterward  became  the  friend  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  published  his  paper  in 
the  interest  of  the  great  South  Caro¬ 
linian. 

The  introduction  of  Frank  P.  Blair 
into  Washington  journalism  made  a 
great  change  here.  His  paper  was  called 
the  Globe.  It  did  not  give  much  more 
news  than  its  predecessors,  but  Blair 
was  a  combination  of  vitriol  and  force. 
He  was  a  shrewd  politician,  but  always 
ready  for  a  fight. 

He  associated  with  him  Mr.  John  C. 
Rives  in  the  publication  of  his  paper, 
and  it  soon  became  a  power  in  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party.  Many  of  its  editorials 
were  written  by  Amos  Kendall,  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  forcible  political 
writers  of  his  day.  The  Globe  grew 
rich  off  the  government  patronage  until 
the  Whigs  triumphed  in  1840.  In  the 
meantime  a  dozen  or  so  papers  had  been 


started  in  Washington,  but  none  of  them 
long  survived. 

On  the  advent  of  President  Harrison 
the  Intelligencer  again  became  the  ad¬ 
ministration  organ,  but  soon  broke  with 
Tyler.  Blair  and  Rives  sold  the  Globe 
and  began  the  publication  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe,  having  secured  the 
contract  for  reporting  the  proceedings 
of  Congress.  When  Polk  became  Pres¬ 
ident  he  did  not  like  Blair,  so  he  per¬ 
suaded  Thomas  Ritchie  to  purchase  the 
Globe. 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  an  able  writer,  but 
was  long  and  prosy,  and  was  out  of 
place  amid  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of 
political  life  in  Washington.  Ritchie 
changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the 
Union,  and  under  that  name  it  remained 
the  Democratic  administration  organ 
until  the  accession  of  President  Lincoln, 
hut  it  changed  editors  frequently.  Mr. 
Pierce  brought  here  John  W.  Forney 
from  Pennsylvania  and  established  him 
as  editor  of  the  Union,  but  Forney 
would  not  follow  the  administration  in 
its  policy  as  regarded  Kansas,  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  paper. 

NEWSPAPER  MOBBED. 

In  this  resume  the  National  Era 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1847  as  the  organ  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  movement,  and  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey.  It  became  famous 
through  publishing  Mrs.  Stowe’s  great 
novel,  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

Among  the  writers  for  the  National 
Era  were  such  men  as  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Charles  Sumner.  Edward  Everett  Htle, 
and  Wendell  Phillips.  In  1848  and  again 
in  i860  its  office  was  attacked  by  a 
mob.  Every  year,  almost,  witnessed  the 
birth  and  death  of  a  new  paper  in 
Washington  until  the  Civil  War,  and 
many  have  been  born  and  died  since 
then. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Republican,  a  paper  which  gave  earnest 
and  valuable  support  to  the  administra¬ 
tion.  It  lived  only  a  few  years.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  not  an  inviting  field  for 
newspaper  ventures,  and  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  so  many  persons  were 
induced  to  make  the  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  paper  here  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  city. 

Gales  &  Seaton  made  a  fortune  out  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  but  it  was 
because  for  half  a  century  it  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  and  in 
those  days  the  government  advertising 
in  Washington  was  a  rich  bonus.  Blair 
&  Rives  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe,  owing  to  their  con¬ 
tract  with  Congress,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  Civil  War  that  papers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  had  a  chance  to  succeed  on  their 
own  merit. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  PAPER. 

In  1861  John  W.  Forney,  who  had 
edited  the  Union  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Pierce,  and  who  had 
served  several  terms  as  clerk  of  the 
House,  began  the  publication  of  the 
Sunday  Chronicle.  This  was  the  first 
Sunday  paper  issued  in  Washington.  It 
W'as  a  weekly,  but  it  frequently  gave 
more  telegraphic  news  than  all  the 
Washington  dailies  would  in  a  week. 
Mr.  Forney  was  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  the  country,  and  few  men 
have  wielded  a  greater  influence  than  he 
did  for  many  years. 

He  soon  began  a  daily  issue  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  during  the  war  he  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  repudiated  Johnson. 
The  Chronicle  received  the  patronage 
of  the  government  and  had  a  very  large 
circulation  in  the  army,  devoting  much 
space  to  army  news.  Mr.  Forney  was 
the  first  newspaper  man  to  suggest  Gen. 


Grant  as  an  available  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

He  did  this  in  a  letter  to  his  paper 
in  Philadelphia,  setting  forth  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  qualifications  and  proving  him  to 
to  be  a  good  Republican.  The  attacks 
of  Forney  on  President  Johnson  an¬ 
gered  that  official  greatly,  and  in  one  of 
his  speeches  he  referred  to  the  editor 
as  a  “dead  duck.”  Mr.  Forney  made 
great  sport  of  this  designation,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  caustic  attacks  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  more  energy  than  ever.  In 
1870,  to  devote  his  whole  -  time  to  his 
Philadelphia  paper,  Mr.  Forney  sold 
the  Chronicle  and  it  did  not  last  long 
after  the  sale. 

In  1870  the  Democrats  conceived  they 
needed  a  national  organ,  and  a  fund 
of  $100,000  was  raised  to  establish  such 
an  organ  in  Washington.  It  was  given 
the  name  of  the  Patriot.  It  lasted  until 
the  re-election  of  Grant,  and  then  died 
as  so  many  others  had  died  without 
mourners. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Huntress, 
a  scurrilous  sheet  published  by  Anna 
Royall.  It  was  built  on  the  blackmail¬ 
ing  order,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much 
scandal.  Nor  have  I  said  anything 
about  a  paper  once  edited  by  Senator 
Rhett,  of  South  Carolina.  The  Senator 
was  not  born  to  the  tripod,  nor  could 
any  amount  of  experience  have  ever 
made  a  successful  editor  out  of  him. 

FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  PAPER. 

In  1852  the  first  really  successful  pa¬ 
per  that  did  not  depend  upon  govern¬ 
ment  patronage  was  launched.  It  was 
called  the  Evening  Star,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  it  has  twinkled  suc¬ 
cessfully  financially  for  the  proprietors, 
and  as  a  purveyor  of  news  for  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers,  taking  buyers  into 
the  business  houses  of  its  advertising 
patrons. 

It  was  a  small  sheet  when  first 
started,  and  was  printed  on  a  hand 
press,  not  requiring  a  very  heavy  edi¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  demand  for  it,  but 
the  demand  grew,  machinery  was  added 
to  its  equipment,  and  after  an  existence 
of  about  fifteen  years  it  was  sold  to 
Crosby  S.  Noyes  and  others  for  the  sum 
of  $110,000,  an  unheard-of  price  to  pay 
for  a  Washington  paper  at  that  time. 
Its  great  success  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  out  of  its  surplus  earnings  its 
owners  were  able  to  erect  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  building  in  which  the  Star  now 
has  its  home. 

In  December,  1877,  came  The  Post. 
It  was  not  a  very  great  paper  when  it 
first  stepped  into  the  Washington  field, 
but  it  even  then  gave  promise  of  what 
it  w'as  to  be  in  the  future.  What  it 
has  been  to  Washington  and  what  it  is 
today  its  readers  can  best  attest. 


Richard  E.  Powers,  former  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  and 
Weekly  Herald,  has  secured  control 
of  the  Durant  (Okla.)  Daily  and 
Weekly  News. 


iEI)c  Biemnsin. 

Milwaukee^a  Leading  Homm  Papgr 

SOME  OP  THE  RE.ASONS  why  you  should 
Include  this  paper  In  your  auveruslng  appro¬ 
priations  for  1810: 

Its  average  dally  circulation  Is  over 
40,000  copies. 

It  regularly  carries  the  advertisements  of 
every  Leading  Milwaukee  Merchant — they 
have  proved  Its  value. 

The  fact  that  Its  columns  are  always  clean 
and  pure  makes  It  fit  for  every  home — 
makes  It  the  "home  paper” — the  paper  for 
the  Advertiser. 

JOHN  W.  CAXPSIE,  Business  Manager. 

THE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY,  Foreign  Repreientative. 

NEw  YORK— €01S  Ketropolitan  Bld^e 
CHICAGO— 408  Marquetta  Bldfe 
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NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCY. 


Collin  Armstrong  Co.  Has  Been  Or¬ 
ganized  By  Experts. 

The  Collin  Armstrong  Co.,  of  New 
York,  advertising  agents,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  Collin  Armstrong,  Harry  L. 
Cohen  and  Charles  Hartner. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  for  upwards  of 
20  years  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun  and  has  had  several  years’ 
experience  in  the  advertising  business. 
His  associates  are  also  men  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business.  Thus  equipped 
the  new  agency  should  be  well  prepared 
for  handling  advertising  and  should  be 
successful. 


More  About  the  New  England  Cou- 

rant — The  Advent  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  His  Introduction 
of  Himself  to  Its  Readers 
—Curious  Advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  Hat. 

By  James  Pooton. 

[The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Pooton,  commenting  upon  the  early  American 
newspapers.  The  first  was  printed  in  the  issue 
of  October  i6. — Ed.] 

The  Courant  was  issued  in  the  name 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  on  February  ii, 
1722. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Ben¬ 
jamin’s  unique  introduction  of  himself 
to  the  readers  of  the  Courant; 

“The  late  publisher  of  this  paper,  find¬ 
ing  so  many  inconveniences  would  arise 
by  his  carrying  the  manuscripts  and  pub¬ 
lic  news  to  be  supervised,  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Colony,  as  to  render  his 
carrying  it  on  unprofitable,  has  entirely 
dropt  the  undertaking.” 

“No  generous  and  impartial  person 
can  blame  the  present  undertaking,  which 
is  designed  purely  for  the  diversion 
and  merriment  of  the  reader.  Pieces  of 
pleasancy  and  mirth  have  a  secret  charm 
in  them  to  allay  the  heats  and  humors 
of  our  spirits,  and  to  make  a  man  forget 
his  restless  resentments.  They  have  a 
strange  power  in  them  to  hush  disorders 
of  the  soul,  and  reduce  us  to  a  serene 
and  placid  state  of  mind.” 

“The  main  design  of  this  weekly  paper 
will  be  to  entertain  the  town  with  the 
most  comical  and  diverting  incidents  of 
human  life,  which,  in  so  large  a  place 
as  Boston,  will  not  fail  of  a  universal 
exemplification.  Nor  shall  we  be  want¬ 
ing  to  fill  up  these  papers  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  interspersion  of  more  serious  morals, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  most 
ludicrous  and  odd  parts  of  life.” 

Surely  Benjamin  gave  a  gracious  and 
charming  invitation  to  “a  feast  of  reason, 
and  a  flow  of  soul.” 

But,  to  be  serious,  and,  by  force  of 
contrast  between  our  first  newspapers 
and  those  of  the  present  day,  just 
imagine  Gov.  Hughes  and  our  Legisla¬ 
ture,  because  he  and  its  members  and 
certain  bigoted  clergymen  were  criticised 
by  one  of  our  leading  papers,  ordering 
its  publisher  to  cease  publication  by  him¬ 
self  unless  done  under  the  supervision 


THE  LATE  ASSIGNMENT. 


A  Story  of  James  Kemey,  Editorial 
Head  of  Trenton  Times. 

Before  Janies  Kerney  became  the 
editorial  head  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  city 
staff  of  the  paper  under  Walter  Fox 
•Mien,  the  news  editor,  says  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Sunday  .Advertiser. 

Mr.  .Allen  is  somewhat  of  a  stickler 
for  promptness  on  part  of  his  re¬ 
porters  in  reaching  the  office  every 
morning  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  he  is 
not  inclined  to  pass  by  dilatoriness 
in  this  respect.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  Trentonians  that  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Kerney  was  negotiating  for 
a  block  of  stock  in  the  Times,  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  his  selection  as  editor-in- 
chief,  was  not  generally  known  until 
the  deal  was  actually  consummated. 

The  morning  after  the  night  on 
which  Air.  Kerney  acquired  his  pro- 
(irietary  interest  in  the  Times  he 
walked  into  the  Times  city  room  a 
half  hour  after  the  time  set  for  Mr. 
Allen’s  staff  to  be  ready  for  the  day’s 
work  ahead. 

“Mr.  Kerney,  you’re  late  again  this 
morning,”  said  News  Editor  Allen 
sharply.  “Please  do  not  let  it  occur 
again.  It  is  imperative  that  members 
of  the  staff  report  on  time  in  the 
morning.” 

“Yes,  but  I  was  detained  on  an  im¬ 
portant  assignment,”  protested  Mr. 
Kerney. 

Mr.  Kerney  sat  down  at  his  type¬ 
writer  and  manipulated  the  keys  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  walk¬ 
ing  over  to  the  new  editor’s  desk 
handed  Mr.  Allen  the  piece  of  copy 
he  had  turned  out.  It  was  the  edi¬ 
torial  announcing  that  he  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Times. 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG 


WELL  KNOWN  NEW  YORK  ADVERTISING  MAN,  FORMERLY  TREASURER  OF  ALBERT 


FRANK  &  CO.,  WHO  HAS  ORGANIZED  A  NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCY. 


Can  You  Develop 


lowing,  as  a  specimen  of  its  rival’s 
poetry : 

“ad  regem. 

To  fix  the  Laws  and  Limbs  of  these 
Colonies, 

My  humble  Muse  to  Royal  george  now 
flies. 

Live  Mighty  King!  all  Protestants  do 
pray; 

This  New  World,  too,  under  your  feet 
I  lay; 

May  Peace  &  Plenty,  in  your  Kingdoms  > 
Triumph  Round; 

To  increase  your  Grandeur!  yet  more 
worlds  be  found; 

And  to  your  Glories!  Let  there  be  no 
bound.” 

No  wonder  George  the  Third  tried  to 
subdue  the  Colonies,  and  finally  went 
crazy  when  he  had  to  submit  to  criticism 
of  such  Homeric  adulation.  And  now, 
after  this  “Grand  Epic  Pome,”  I  give 
this  satirical  and  sarcastic  allusion  to 
a  hat,  supposed  to  be  advertised  in  the 
News-Letter; 

“Advertisement. 

If  there  be  any  person  that  has  im- 


The  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  Co. 
announce  an  increase  in  capital  from 
$40,000  to  $60,000. 


If  Tou  Catch  the  Ri|rht  Idea  It 
Meana  Tour  Reputation  if  Hade. 

Here  la  The  Offer; 

The  New  York  Herald  will  receive  orig¬ 
inal  comic  drawings  and  for  such  as  are 
accepted  and  published  regular  prices  will 
be  paid.  If  the  drawings  are  not  suitable, 
but  the  ideas  in  them  are  accepted,  the  reg¬ 
ular  price  for  the  ideas  will  be  paid. 

Then  there  is  always  the  chance  that  a 
great  big  idea  may  develop  which  would 
mean  a  great  big  future  for  the  artist. 
There  are  many  such  cases. 

Of  Course  The  Herald 
reserves  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  as  it 
may  see  ht  and  will  be  the  sole  judge  of  all 
drawings  and  ideas  submitted. 

The  Herald  will  reserve  also  all  the  rights 
in  drawings  accepted  and  published. 

THE  CONTEST  IS  OPEN  NOW 

and  drawings  may  be  submitted  at  any  time. 

Both  half  and  full  pages  will  be  received 
for  consideration;  scale  for  full  page  isji 
X  19^  inches;  for  half  page,  isH  ^  9H- 

The  Herald  will  take  all  precautions  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  drawings  are  received,  but  it 
is  understood  that  they  are  submitted  at  the 
owner’s  risk. 

Address  drawings  to 

Art  Department 


The  Mexico 
Duly Record 


The  Only  Afternoon  English  News¬ 
paper  Published  in  Mexico 
It  has  triple  the  circulation  of  any 
other  English  publication,  either 
morning  or  evening  in  the  Republic; 
thisis  guaranteed  by$I0,000  gold 
An  American  newspaper  for 
Americans  and  all  English- 
speakins  people.  For  Mexico 
and  its  upbuildint;  for  Truth 
and  the  Mght. 


Fine  Showing. 

The  management  of  the  Times-Star, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  states  that  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1909  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  published  in  the  Times-Star 
amounted  to  164,716  inches. 


F.  W.  WORCESTER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
La  Celle  Nuevo  Mexico  IS,  Moxico,  D.  F. 


R.  J.  SHANNON 
225  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


C.  J.  ANDERSON 
Marquette  Bldg. 
Chicago 


The  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Enterprise  has 
been  converted  into  a  daily. 
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ADVERTISING  CLUBS. 


Hold  Entertaining  and  Profitable 
Talk-fest  at  Cleveland  —  Steps 

Taken  to  Form  Permanent  Or¬ 
ganization  —  Out-Door  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Billboards  Come 
in  for  a  Generous  Share  of 
Attention. 

The  first  ad-fest  of  the  ,\dvertising 
.\ffiliation.  held  at  Cleveland  recently, 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
helpful  gatherings  of  the  kind  ever  held. 
The  meeting  was  the  initial  step  in 
perfecting  a  permanent  organization  of 
the  advertising  clubs  of  Buffalo,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Detroit. 

The  officers  are :  W.  W.  Reed,  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  R.  Orr,  treasurer;  Harland 
J.  Wright,  secretary.  The  directors  are; 
W.  W.  Reed.  De  Forest  Porter,  of 
Buffalo;  Harland  J.  Wright,  Will  S. 
Gilbert,  Cleveland;  W.  R.  Orr,  Ralph 
E.  Estep,  of  Detroit. 

While  the  session  only  lasted  one 
day.  it  was  a  day  of  unusual  interest 
and  every  name  on  the  program,  with 
a  single  exception,  represented  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  ad  club  of  the  three  cities. 
W.  W.  Reed,  manager  of  the  National 
Lithograph  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  presided. 

The  program  was  one  of  instruction 
and  information. 

De  Forest  Porter  read  a  paper  on 
“Retail  Advertising.”  which  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  convention. 

W.  E.  Robertson,  of  Buffalo,  W.  R. 
Orr,  of  Detroit,  and  Will  S.  Gilbert,  of 
Cleveland,  participated  in  an  enlighten¬ 
ing  discussion  on  “The  Work  and  De¬ 
velopment  of  Our  Club.”  J.  C.  Moss 
of  the  Advertising  Agency,  Buffalo, 
presented  interesting  views  on  “Mail 
Order  .\dvertising.” 

A  talk  that  made  a  hit,  though  not 
down  on  the  program,  was  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  “Kalamazoo-Direct-to- 
You”  man,  who  addressed  the  Buffalo 
.\d  Club  recently.  Although  the  new- 
building  of  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer 
was  opened  on  the  day  of  the  ad-fest. 
General  Manager  E.  H.  Baker  found 
time  to  speak  at  one  of  the  sessions. 
E.  LeRoy  Pelletier,  advertising  director 
of  the  Studebaker  Company,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  a  former  Buffalonian,  was 
another  speaker  who  made  an  excellent 
impression. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “Out-door 
Advertising”  Ralph  E.  Estep,  advertis 
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Syndicate 

SPECIAL  CABLE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE  FURNISHED 

The  “Beal”  of  the  Century 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook's  Cable 
telling  how  he  discovered 
the  North  Pole. 

Comics  and  Sunday  Features 

Daily  featnrefi:  News  nistrlces.  comic 
matrices,  women's  features  sud  daily 
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ing  manager  of  the  Packard  Motor 
Company  of  Detroit,  declared  it  is  an 
offense  to  popular  good  taste: 

“Nobody  really  craves  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  our  cities  with  flaming  ads  or 
for  the  embellishment  of  our  hillsides 
with  rank  commercial  art. 

“The  billposter  is  a  parasite  whose 
only  reason  for  existence  is  the  desire 
to  make  money  and  who  sells  advertis¬ 
ing  of  a  kind  we  had  better  be  without. 

“Mural  decoration  is  for  the  inside 
walls  of  buildings;  not  for  the  outside. 
What  would  you  think  if  you  saw 
Maxfleld  Parrish  slobbering  art  over 
the  countenance  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains?  God  painted  those  hills. 
They  are  His.  We  only  lease  them. 
What  right  have  we  to  pick  out  the 
most  beautiful  vista  we  can  find  among 
our  treasured  landscapes  and  then 
impertinently  slap  a  toothbrush  sign¬ 
board  right  in  its  midst? 

ADS  IN  A  CHURCH. 

“Some  of  us  who  would  be  shocked 
at  a  hair  oil  ad.  on  the  side  of  a 
church,  have  no  qualms  of  conscience 
about  painting  whiskey  ads.  on  nature’s 
own  church  or  about  placarding  our 
own  best  architecture  with  offensively 
drawn  illustrations  of  objectionable 
subjects.  I  have  called  billposters  par¬ 
asites  with  premeditation.  The  diction¬ 
ary  says  that  a  parasite  is  one  who 
lives  basely  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Billposters  are  the  hook  worms  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Is  it  up  to  us  to  nourish  illiteracy 
with  pictures  painted  on  the  walls  of 
livery  stables?  Is  it  up  to  us  to  teach 
ail  illiterate  public  its  A  B  C's  with 
such  beautiful  words  as  Soaperion  and 
Drinkerupo?  Mr.  Bill  Poster,  if  you 
are  going  to  freckle  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  ads,  please  don’t  try  to  save 
her  complexion  by  making  each  little 
freckle  a  thing  of  beauty,  inspired  in 
the  noble  name  of  art. 

CAN  USE  NEWSPAPERS. 

“A  good  advertiser  is  not  compelled 
to  use  billboards.  He  can  make  his  j 
way  through  newspaper  and  magazine  ' 
just  as  well  as  he  can  across  fields  or  i 
over  empty  lots.  Billboards  are  good 
in  one  respect.  They  provide  backstops  ‘ 
for  open  lot  baseball  nines.  But  con-  j 
sider  the  price  we  pay  for  backstops.  ' 
Outdoor  advertising  was  immense  for 
the  first  ones  to  discover  how  easy  it 
was  to  put  blots  on  the  face  of  the  earth  i 
without  getting  jailed.  I 

"There  are  enough  ways  to  advertise,  ! 
and  there  always  will  be,  without  bill-  i 
hoards.  Do  you  suppose  it  will  make  a  ; 
great  deal  of  difference  in  business  if  I 
there  are  no  billboards?  As  advertisers  1 
our  duty  is  to  our  business,  not  to  ad-  > 
vertising.  It  is  not  up  to  us  to  keep  | 
the  billboard  boys  from  the  poorhouse.  ' 
There  are  lots  of  other  trades  they  can  i 
work  at  with  more  honor  and  less  i 
profit.  We  are  all  trying  to  beautify 
our  cities.  Why  not  start  this  beautify-  j 
ing  game  by  putting  down  the  sign¬ 
boards?  Let  us  stop  this  sky  art  that 
is  not  art ;  this  beauty  that  isn’t.  Let 
us  shut  the  current  off  these  twinkling 
wonders  of  incandescent  picture  paint¬ 
ing  on  the  helpless  skies;  stop  the  in¬ 
candescent  flow  of  the  incandescent 
ginger  ale  bottle  on  Broadway;  short 
circuit  the  incandescent  chariot  race.  ' 

BILLBOARDS  WILL  HAVE  TO  CO. 

“Do  we  want  to  put  the  quietus  on 
billboards?  Can  we  get  together?  Bill-  : 
boards  will  have  to  go  by  law.  The 
buyer  and  the  seller  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled,  or  even  influenced  to  any  great 
extent.  Law  of  such  nature  is  a  hard 
goal  to  reach.  The  one  best  bet  of  the  ! 
local  advertising  clubs  is  local  agita-  | 
tion.  The  advertising  clubs  have  enough 


strength  to  make  a  big,  simultaneous 
no-se.  We  can  never  make  laws  but 
we  can  make  such  a  tremendous  clat¬ 
ter  that  the  billboard  folks  would  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  With  a  first-class, 
snappy,  energetic  fight  agoing,  some¬ 
body  or  other  is  likely  to  win.” 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  were : 
A.  J.  Leitch,  of  Cleveland,  W.  R.  Orr, 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  Detroit;  L.  R.  Greene,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sherwin-Will¬ 
iams  Company,  Cleveland;  Morris  A. 
Black,  of  the  H.  Black  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land. 


THROUGH  BRITISH  EYES. 


New  York  Journalism  as  Seen  by  an 
Englishman. 

It  looks  as  though  the  pill  of  yellow 
journalism  which  the  English  public  has 
refused  to  swallow  was  being  prepared 
for  them  with  a  little  sugar-coating. 

So  dignified  a  journal  as  The  Na¬ 
tional  Review  (London)  prints  an  ar¬ 
ticle  assuring  them  that  yellow  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  American  sort  is  “not  a  bad 
sort  of  thing” '  if  you  “take  away  the 
offense  against  good  taste,  and  the  want 
of  care  in  investigating  sensational 
stories  before  publication,”  says  the 
Literary  Digest. 

We,  or  rather  thej',  are  gravely  as¬ 
sured  that  yellow  journalism  “is  not  an 
altogether  monstrous  institution,  stamp¬ 
ing  down  every  tradition  of  decency  and 
morality  in  its  greed  for  dollars.”  It 
is  even  added  that  there  “is  no  moral 
wrong  in  putting  red-ink  headlines  on 
your  big  news  if  your  public  likes  things 
that  way.” 

Worse  than  the  color  of  these  New 
York  papers — for  it  is  of  New  York 
journalism  that  Mr.  Frank  Fox  is  writ¬ 
ing — is  their  tone  of  provincialism. 
New  York  is  represented  as  “eagerly, 
pettily,  provincially  interested  in  New 
York,  and  very  little  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

It  is,  according  to  this  writer,  “not  in 
the  least  interested  in  European  politics, 
nor  even  in  American  politics.  It  is  not 
interested  in  great  social  developments 
and  tendencies.  It  wants  the  blood  and 
the  ballet  of  life  from  all  over  the  world, 
but  more  particularly  the  blood  and  the 
ballet  of  New  York,  the  sensational 
murders,  the  intimate  records  of  the 
queens  of  the  stage.” 

Mr.  Fox  labels  his  article  “a  snap¬ 
shot,”  but  in  making  his  “exposure”  he 
was  not,  it  must  be  added,  so  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  his  predetermined  focus  as  to 
miss  the  fact  that  “there  are  in  New 
York  papers  as  sober  in  view  as  dutiful 
in  responsibility,  as  accurate  in  judg¬ 
ment.  as  any  in  London,  though  they 
are  of  course  different  from  London  pa¬ 
pers,  because  they  have  to  serve  a  vastly 
different  class  of  readers.” 

The  writer  serves  up  some  features 
of  New  York  journalism  that  fell  within 
the  compass  of  his  lens.  As  usual  in 
British  journalism  the  mention  of 
American  personalities  finds  itself  out 
of  focus.  But  in  this  case  more  humor¬ 
ously  so  than  common : 

“The  ‘human-interest’  story  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  New  York  journ.nlism,  at  first 
a  little  astonishing,  then  a  great  deal 


captivating.  Its  foundation  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  romantic  or  humorous 
!  happenings  of  the  ‘common  people’  are, 

'  properly  treated,  as  vividly  interesting 
to  the  newspaper  reader  as  dynastic 
changes  or  great  battles, 
i  “The  child  kidnapped  dramatically 
from  the  slums,  the  street  Arab  risking 
his  life  to  save  a  dog,  the  love  romance 
of  an  unimportant  couple  when  it  is 
tinged  with  an  unusual  note  of  happi¬ 
ness  or  tragedy — such  things  make  up 
the  ‘human-interest’  story,  and  will  oc¬ 
cupy  pride  of  place  on  the  first  page  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  latest'  development 
,  in  the  Balkans,  the  dissolving  of  a  Rus- 
I  sian  Douma,  or  a  British  General  Elec- 
'  tion. 

^  “In  the  ‘yellow’  journals  the  ‘human- 
interest’  story  tends  to  degenerate  into 
'keyhole  journalism’ — into  grossly  offen¬ 
sive  spyings  on  domestic  privacy.  But 
'  in  its  best  form  the  ‘human-interest’ 

1  story  is  good  reading,  and,  moreover, 
edifying  reading — a  terrible  word,  edi¬ 
fying,  but  it  conveys  my  exact  meaning. 

“Dana  Gibson  [ft'e],  founder  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
exploiter  of  the  ‘human-interest’  story. 
In  those  days,  for  that  reason  and 
others,  his  paper  was  looked  upon  as 
being  ‘yellow’  of  the  most  jaundiceii 
type.  Nowadays  it  is  counted  one  of 
the  most  reputable  of  New  York  dailies, 
particularly  attaching  to  itself  univer¬ 
sity  men.  It  still  deals  in  ‘human-in¬ 
terest’  stories,  still  keeps  an  elaborate 
pretense  of  flippancy  in  its  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  but  yet  is  a  journal  of  serious 
purpose  and  high  ideals.” 


Newspaper  Man  Weds. 

S.  L.  Slover,  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  was  married  on  Octo¬ 
ber  28  to  Miss  Fay  Martin,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  H.  Martin.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  T. 
Martin,  of  Richmond,  a  former  pastor 
of  the  bride.  The  wedding  took  place 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  in 
Fairfax  avenue.  Tlie  bride  was  given 
away  by  her  father.  Colonel  James  A. 
Fowler,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  best 
man.  A  reception  followed  the  wed¬ 
ding. 


!  Peary  to  Get  Record  Price. 

I  It  is  said  that  Robert  E.  Peary  will 
I  receive  $1.20  a  word  from  Hampton’s 
Magazine  for  the  serial  rights  to  his 
j  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole,  which  will  be  published  in  book 
I  form  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
1  pany  of  New  York.  This  is  20  per  cent. 
!  more  than  the  reported  firm  paid  for 
I  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  story  of  his 
I  African  hunting  trip. 


Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Post  Sold. 
Fred  G.  Bonfils  and  Harry  H.  Tarn- 
men,  of  the  Denver  (Col.)  Post,  have 
purchased  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Post 
‘  and  will  take  possession  on  Decem- 
I  her  I.  The  purchase  price  is  not 
I  made  public. 


Beats  All  Former  Records. 

Charles  E.  S.  Wingate,  manager  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Journal,  states  that  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  this  year  the  Journal’s  adver- 
;  tising  exceeded  last  year’s  record  and 
i  exceeded  every  month  in  every  year  in 
j  the  76  years’  history  of  the  paper. 
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DAILY — Comtes.  Cartoons.  Fashions,  Puzzles,  Patterns,  Portraits  and  Weather  Reports. 
WEEKLY — Comic,  Fashion,  Children's,  Special  Feature  and  Home  Circle  pages,  Pussies  and 
Patterns. 


All  features  can  be  supplied  In  single  matrix  or  cut  form,  with  copy — electrotypes  or 
photographs  of  half-tones  If  desired. 

Weekly  pages  issued  also  In  page  matrix  form — 20  to  22  Ins.  long. 

Underscor**  service  in  which  you  are  interested — also  form  In  which  desired — and  let  os  tell 
you  more  about  It. 
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November  6,  1909. 

BASE  BALL 

The  World’s  Championship  Series 

Seen  from  a  New  Viewpoint. 

How  the  Business  World 
Took  Advertising  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Games. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Sporting 
Life,  which  was  printed  in  the  issue  of 
last  week,  Ren  Mulford,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Cincinnati  Advertisers’  Club, 
tells  how  the  business  world  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  recent  world  champion¬ 
ship  baseball  games.  He  says  in  part; 

“Although  the  recent  world’s  cham¬ 
pionship  battles  at  Pittsburg  and  Detroit 
have  been  written  from  angles  that  have 
required  whole  reams  of  paper  and 
millions  of  words  in  the  telling  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  spring  a  brand  of  descriptive 
dope  that  hasn’t  been  used  by  anybody 
else  in  Bugdom. 

“It  was  my  pleasurable  privilege  at  the 
last  mid-week  luncheon  of  the  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Club,  of  Cincinnati,  of  which  I 
am  president,  to  go  to  bat  and  make  a 
few  talkological  hits  along  a  line  of 
thought  not  found  on  any  other  news¬ 
batting  list  that  I’ve  ever  seen. 

“  ‘Drawing  Upon  the  Pirates  and 
Tigers  for  Advertising’  was  the  topic  I 
found  as  full  of  inspiration  as  a  Smyrna 
fig  is  of  sweets.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  important  lessons  as  a  student  of 
advertising  was  the  undeniable  truth — 
good  advertising  is  giving  the  news — 
news  of  business. 

“One  of  the  strongest  impressions  that 
hit  my  mind  when  I  arrived  in  Smoke- 
town  on  the  evening  of  that  inaugural 
of  that  historic  session  of  1909  was  this 
— business,  hard-headed,  unemotional 
business  had  surrendered  body  and 
breeches  to  the  national  game.  There 
were  downtown  store  windows  filled 
with  trophies  oflfered  by  the  firms  mak¬ 
ing  the  displays — gifts  to  go  to  the 
players  who  made  the  highest  individual 
averages  along  particular  lines  of  play. 

“Pictures  of  the  Pirate  champions  and 
Forbes  Field  and  sheet  music  dedicated 
to  the  Pittsburg  winners  were  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  snow  flakes  in  a  Canada  stream. 
Coming  back  from  Forbes  Field  one 
enterprising  merchant  had  seized  the 
psychological  moment  to  display  a 
Tiger  skin  on  the  side  of  his  place,  and 
it  was  labeled,  “The  Tigers’  First 
Hide.’’  Below  were  shown  the  figures 
which  had  brought  joy  to  the  followers 
of  the  Clarke  contingent — 4  to  i. 

“That  was  a  stroke  of  advertising 


Witnessses  for  the  SHOWALTfR  SERVICE 

NtXXBER  THREE. 

From  Jno.  F.  Lubtien,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
GALVESTON-DALLAS  NEWS: 

“We  have  now  used  your  Advertising  Pro¬ 
motion  Service  for  about  two  years,  and  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  longer 
we  use  it  the  better  we  like  it.  It  recom¬ 
mends  itself  to  us  particularly  on  account 
of  its  brevity  and  terseness;  and  while  we 
have  seen  many  a  service  of  a  much  more 
pretentious  character,  requiring  larger  space 
and  a  considerable  expenditure,  we  have 
found  none  appealing  to  us  more  favorably 
than  yours.” 

W.  D.  SIIOWAITER,  150  Nassau  SL,  New  York 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


genius  in  one  direction.  It  certainly  at¬ 
tracted  attention  to  the  name  of  the 
'  man  who  was  quick  enough  to  think 
about  it  and  it  was  sufficiently  strong 
i  to  fix  the  name  of  the  firm  in  the  minds 
I  of  thousands  of  fans  who  saw  it  and 
j  laughed. 

j  A  FOUR-BAG  DRIVE. 

I  “But  it  was  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  daily  newspapers  that  the  trend 
of  public  thought  and  conversation  was 
i  seized  and  utilized  to  commercial  advan¬ 
tage.  The  plan  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  pikers  of  trade.  In  many 
i  of  the  full-page  displays  no  little  space 
:  was  seized  by  the  advertisers  and  paid 
I  for  while  the  firm  handed  out  chunks 
of  complimentary  baseball  mention  that 
cost  them  a  good  many  large  round 
;  ‘dollars  of  our  daddies.’ 

!  “Detroit  felt  the  fad,  too,  but  the  at¬ 
tack  in  the  City  of  Straits  was  by  no 
means  as  virulent  as  it  was  in  the  City 
j  of  Smoke.  One  Pittsburg  firm — they 
I  are  enterprising  enough  to  deserve  men-  ' 
■  tion — Pickering’s — flooded  the  town 

I  with  megaphones  of  bright  colored 
:  pasteboard.  Not  only  that  but  this 
house  sent  a  big  band  out  to  give  a  con- 
I  cert  of  hours’  duration  close  to  the 
,  grand  stand  entrances. 

“It  was  a  musical  diversion  that  proved 
'  good  advertising,  and  when  Fred 
:  Clarke’s  home  run  filtered  through  the 
!  sungods  in  distant  right  the  magic 
I  words  ‘Nuf  Ced,’  which  were  instantly 
flashed  into  view  in  far  center  field, 
j  were  immediately  interpreted  by  every 
!  Smoketowner  in  the  crowd  of  30,000 
I  odd.  That  was  a  good  advertising 
i  stunt,  pulled  off  at  an  opportune 
j  moment.  It  was  so  uncommon  and 
withal  came  in  so  pat  that  the  cheers 
were  punctuated  with  laughter.  That 
ad.  man  also  scored  a  four-bagger  for 
i  his  house. 

SOME  SAMPLE  SPLURGES. 

“Barney  Dreyfuss,  Fred  Oarke,  Hans 
Wagner,  the  typical  Pirate  and  the 
I  Tiger,  were  cartooned  and  pictured  in 
i  space  that  cost  so  much  per  agate  line. 

!  One  firm  had  a  ‘Championship  Line-up’ 
and  emphasized  a  claim  for  every  posi- 
i  tion  of  the  nine  afield.  Department 
]  stores,  hotels,  merchant  tailors,  brewers, 

[  motor  car  companies,  furniture  houses, 

;  haberdashers,  shoe  people  and  cigar- 
;  ette  makers  all  found  it  to  their  timely 
advantage  to  devote  introductory  space 
to  baseball  doings  before  they  got  down 
to  their  regular  business. 

“One  of  the  most  striking  ads  seen  in 
either  city  was  a  full-page  broadside 
showing  a  mammoth  baseball  in  out- 
'  line,  while  between  the  seams  were 
I  references  to  ‘Champion  Hats,’  ‘Pen- 
i  nant-Winning  Overcoats,’  ‘World’s 
Championship  Suits,’  ‘Clothing  that 
Makes  the  Highest  Score,’  and  men’s 
shoes — ‘Brands  and  Values  that  Make 
Home  Runs.’ 

“No  greater  exemplification  of  the  in¬ 
roads  which  love  of  baseball  has  made 
in  affairs  of  business  was  ever  shown 
before.  One  Cincinnati  merchant  who 
went  to  Pittsburg  came  back  home  and 
commenced  to  star  a  ‘Pennant-Winning 
Shoe.’  ’’ 

Use  good  paste  in  the  mailer. 


THE  WEEKLY  PRESS 


SOUTHERN  PRESS  WOMEN. 


Has  a  Clientage  that  Advertisers  Some  of  the  Women  Newspaper 
Must  Reckon  With.  Writers  of  the  South. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Advertising  League  last  week, 
William  L.  Hoefgin,  speaking  in  the 
Weekly  Press,  said  in  part: 

“I  know  that  the  subject  of  the 
Weekly  Press  is  a  chestnut  to  many  an 
advertising  manager  here  today.  It  is 
not  our  fault,  as  we  have  the  paper  and 
need  the  advertising  to  keep  it  going. 

“Using  several  comments  made  by 
both  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  I  quote  the  following : 

“  ‘Lay  it  down  as  a  safe  proposition 
that  the  merchant  who  advertises  in  the 
right  mediums  regularly,  persistently,  in 
season,  using  good  copy  all  the  while, 
is  bound  to  succeed — bound  to  build  a 
mighty  trade. 

“  ‘The  right  jnediums  are  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  get  among  the  people 
morning  and  night.  The  whole  world 
turns  to  the  newspapers  for  its  news, 
its  personal  gossip,  its  entertainment 
and  current  information  of  the  doings 
in  finance,  trade,  fraternity,  society — 
in  every  sphere  of  human  endeavor  and 
diversion. 

“  ‘The  most  successful  business  houses 
today  are  successful  advertisers.  They 
stand  as  towering  monuments  on  the 
broad  highway  of  trade,  pointing  with 
silent  finger  to  the  premier  position  the 
newspaper  holds  in  the  realm  of  com¬ 
mercialism. 

“  ‘Advertising  should  be  of  a  paying 
character.  No  doubt  of  that.  It  should 
pay  both  ways.  The  newspaper  should 
receive  a  living  price  for  its  space,  and 
the  advertiser  should  be  directly  ^ne- 
fited  by  the  increased  sale  of  his  wares. 
Advertising  that  does  not  pay  both 
ways  will  be  short  lived  and  of  little 
benefit  to  anybody. 

“‘The  daily  papers  are  the  newspapers. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  they  are  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  advertised  in  and  bought. 
It  is  an  oasis  in  the  humdrum  of  daily 
life  and  the  scare  heads  are  hurriedly 
scanned  to  find  out  just  what  the  “wux- 
,  try’’  is  issued  for. 

“  ‘The  weekly  press,  like  the  Sunday 
morning  edition  of  the  daily  papers,  is 
read  and  digested  at  leisure,  for  the 
meat  of  the  entire  nut  and  the  final 
analysis  usually  redounds  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  that  makes  the  most  fetching  ap¬ 
peal. 

“  ‘There  are  exceptions  to  this,  insofar 
that  there  are  weekly  papers  that  as 
class  papers  are  subscribed  for  not  by 
inhibition,  but  through  pride,  and  any 
advertisements  found  in  its  columns  are 
treasured  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  merely  to  the  tact  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  appeared  in  a  paper  that  fosters 
the  aims  and  objects  of  his  fraternity  or 
organization,  and  a  father  to  the  wish  to 
see  the  publisher  succeed. 

“‘This  is  not  selfish.  It  is  a  fact  and 
I  wish  to  tell  all  of  you  in  control  of 
and  paying  for  advertising  space  that 
the  weekly  papers,  while  not  of  great 
force  as  a  news  disseminator,  is  a  fam¬ 
ily  paper,  and  has  a  clientele  that  must 
he  reckoned  with.’  ’’ 


The  Woman’s  Journal  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  papers  in  the 
country  published  in  the  interest  of 
women,  says  concerning  some  of  the 
newspaper  women  of  the  South ; 

“Miss  Helen  Pitkin  has  been  editor 
for  several  years  of  the  department 
‘In  Feminine  Fields’  in  The  New  Or¬ 
leans  Sunday  Times-Democrat.  .■\s  is 
her  custom.  Miss  Pitkin  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  New  England. 

“Miss  Mattie  B.  McGrath,  of  The 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Truth,  is  identified 
with  the  best  literary,  social  and 
philanthropic  interests  in  her  city.  Mrs. 
K.  C.  Saxon  is  on  the  staff  of  The 
Baton  Rouge  State,  contributes  to  other 
papers,  and  edits  The  Messenger,  a  lo¬ 
cal  church  monthly. 

“Mrs.  Edith  B.  Bailie  writes  a  daily 
column,  ‘Just  as  I  Happened,’  in  The 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  and  edits  the 
children’s  page.  She  was  among  the 
founders  of  the  Hypatia  Club,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  societies  in 
Shreveport. 

“Mrs.  Letitia  S.  Fitzpatrick  is  con¬ 
nected  with  The  Evening  News,  El 
Paso,  Texas,  and  is  editor  of  the 
Woman’s  Civic  Leagpie  Magazine  pub¬ 
lished  there. 

“Miss  M.  B.  Fenwick  is  editor  of 
The  Passing  Show,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  to  which  The  Woman’s  Journal 
is  frequently  indebted  for  news  of 
value. 

“The  handsomest  publication  in  the 
South,  The  Sketch  Book,  is  edited  and 
published  by  Mrs.  Bernie  Babcock,  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock,  Ark.  This  ambitious  maga¬ 
zine  was  started  by  Mrs.  Babcock  two 
years  ago  and  is  issued  quarterly.  Her¬ 
self  the  author  of  several  books  of 
fiction,  she  aims  to  develop  through 
The  Sketch  Book  a  native  Arkansas 
literature.’’ 

WORTH  THE  PRICE. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Oct.  26,  1909. 
Editor  and  Publisher  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  my  check 
for  one  dollar  ($1)  in  payment  of  the 
attached  bill.  I  am  sure  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  will  more  than  warrant 
the  expenditure.  With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  B.  R.  Briggs, 
Kalamazoo  Telegraph. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS,  TYPEWRITER  PAPER, 
CARBON  PAPER  EOR  AIL  USES 

We  manufacture  the  best  line  of 
TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES 
on  the  market. 

THE  S.  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 
11  BARCLAY  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Tel.  5922  Barclay 

Please  send  for  our  Catalogue 
and  samples  of  Manifold,  Type¬ 
writer  Linen  and  Carbon  Papers; 
also  Price  Lists  of  same.  DIS¬ 
COUNTS  TO  THE  TRADE. 


THE  PUBLISHERS  METAL  CO. 

134  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Adopt  our  Kjitem  tnd  nre  20%  on  your  metal  bill. 

We  bare  demonstrated  after  a  year’a  experience  with  our  system  of  making  Metals 
that  we  can  save  at  least  20  per  cent,  on  the  metal  bill  of  any  metropolitan  dally.  All 
we  aek  la  a  trial. 

FACTORY,  134  METROPOLITAN  AVE.,  BROOKLYN 
Hygrade  Antoplate,  Senior  or  Junior,  Stereotype,  Combination  or  Linotype  Metals. 


We  Can  SAVE  You  MONEY  on  Your  Printing  Ink  Bill 

ask:  us 

AMERICAN  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks,  Pulp  and  Dry  Colors 

OFFICE:  12  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  JOURNALISM 
AND  ADVERTISING. 

A  few  prominent  lawyers  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  conservatives,  have,  in  the  past 
year,  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  are 
going  toward  a  “government  by  journal¬ 
ism.”  They  warned  the  people.  They 
seemed  to  think  such  a  government 
would  smash  our  liberties.  However, 
the  people  have  not  been  much  disturbed 
about  this  impending  evil,  and  even  the 
editors  have  not  thought  much  about  it. 

But  the  political  campaign  in  New 
York  City  which  ended  this  week 
brought  up  the  subject  again,  and  the 
conservative  lawyers  who  deprecate  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  newspapers 
may  well  sit  up  anew  with  alarm. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  in  this 
New  York  political  campaign  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  “a  newspaper  campaign.” 
Leaving  aside  the  printed  editorial  ar¬ 
guments  for  and  against  the  candidates 
for  office,  the  following  facts  stand  out: 

All  the  newspapers  printed  fair  reports 
of  the  meetings  of  adversaries,  and  re¬ 
ported  the  speeches  of  candidates.  Sev¬ 
eral  papers  printed  full  verbatim  reports 
of  these  speeches,  of  friends  and  oppo¬ 
nents,  each  day. 

The  quantity  of  political  advertising, 
marked  and  paid  for,  was  so  greatly  in 
excess  of  this  class  of  advertising  in 
former  years,  as  to  constitute  a  practi¬ 
cal  revolution  in  political  campaign 
methods  in  the  metropolis.  A  summary 
glance  over  the  pages  of  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  city,  on  any  date  of  last 
week,  would  lead  an  observing  advertis¬ 
ing  man  to  gpiess  that  the  amount  of 
political  space  sold  in  this  campaign 
was  five  times  as  much  as  the  space  sold  | 
in  any  New  Y'ork  campaign  within  ten  j 
years. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  con-  j 
servative  lawyers  fear  any  evil  from  j 
paid  and  marked  political  advertising.  | 
Probably  not,  as  they  are  the  ones  who  j 
do  much  of  this  sort  of  advertising.  I 

Perhaps  they  will  accept  an  amend-  I 
ment  to  their  phrase  “government  by  , 
journalism”  and  change  it  to  “govern-  I 
ment  through  journalism,”  thus  recog-  | 
nizing  the  newspapers  collectively  as  the  | 
possible  passive  means  or  medium  of  j 
government,  instead  of  the  much  feared  ; 
active  and  initiative  agent.  It  is  a  dis-  j 
tinction,  anyhow,  and  lawyers  like  | 
distinctions.  Probably  publishers  will 
not  care  whether  the  word  “by”  or 
"through”  is  used. 

The  main  lesson  from  this  New  York  j 
City  campaign  is  that  a  successful  news- 1 


paper  must  be  REPRESENTATIVE. 
If  we  shall  have  a  government  by  or 
through  newspapers,  it  will  logically  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  Democracy. 

A  newspaper  MUST  be  representative 
of  its  constituency,  its  readers.  If  it 
fails  to  honestly  represent  them,  it  will 
swiftly  be  punished.  No  need  of  a 
legislative  enactment  to  apply  the 
referendum  and  recall  to  newspapers 
that  are  convicted  of  misrepresentation. 
The  people,  those  who  regularly  buy 
the  paper,  will  punish,  and  can  do  it 
mighty  quick— in  a  day. 

No  true  American  need  fear  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  or  through  journalism,  as  the 
publishers  define  such  a  government, 
hut  rather  should  every  believer  in  rep¬ 
resentative  government  desire  that  the 
newspaper  be  a  greater  medium  of  gov¬ 
ernment  than  it  is. 

In  the  meantime,  we  view  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  new  movement  in  politics 
which  discards  into  the  junk  heap  many 
inane  gum-shoe  tricks  of  so-called  “or¬ 
ganization,”  and  seeks  to  further  a 
cause  by  frankly  appealing  to  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  people  through  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  news  columns  of  the 
newspapers. 


Where  was  “Roorback”  during  the 
past  month?  We  missed  it  from  the 
printed  page.  A  year  ago  it  came  back, 
after  long  absence,  and  was  welcomed. 
They  had  tried  to  give  us  “something 
just  as  good,”  like  “boomerang,”  but  it 
was  never  as  good.  Some  said,  a  year 
ago,  that  we  were  having  a  recru¬ 
descence  of  Roorback.  That  was  a  libel 
upon  the  word.  But  we  did  have  a  re¬ 
vival.  And  now  Roorback  has  gone 
away  again.  Oh,  where  is  Roorback? 


On  Sunday,  the  New  York  Press  runs 
a  column  of  theatrical  notes  about 
vaudeville,  picture  shows  and  concerts, 
under  the  heading  “Miscellaneous  Pleas¬ 
ure.”  Brother  Garrison  (formerly  of 
Wisconsin)  who  writes  the  stuff,  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Paragraphers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  so  they  have  not  called  him  to 
account. 


We  give  our  obeisance  to  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Ginn.)  Courant  and  warmly  wish 
that  it  may  live  several  centuries.  It 
isn’t  often  that  we  are  permitted  to 
congratulate  a  paper  on  its  145th  birth¬ 
day. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Business 
Men’s  Association  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
and  printed  in  another-column  of  this 


issue,  indicates  that  the  business  men 
of  Canton  are  giving  closer  attention 
to  that  branch  of  their  business,  and 
have  discovered  that  it  is  the  news¬ 
paper  that  brings  business  and  not 
score  cards,  programmes,  hotel  registers, 
etc.  They  have  decided  in  future  to 
di.scourage  other  than  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  trust  that  others  will 
emulate  their  example. 


AN  EDITOR’S  LIBRARY. 


Julius  Chambers,  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  Gives  Suggestions. 

Julius  Chambers,  writer  of  “Walks 
and  Talks”  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  says 
in  a  recent  issue  regarding  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  working  editorial  library: 

During  the  past  three  months  the 
writer  of  this  column  has  received 
two  requests  from  editors  of  newspa¬ 
pers  for  suggestions  regarding  the 
formation  of  a  working  editorial  li¬ 
brary.  Doubtless  the  “five-foot  shelf” 
of  Dr.  Eliot  has  something  to  do  with 
the  appeal,  but  the  writer  of  “Walks 
and  Talks”  has  hesitated  to  prepare 
such  a  list,  feeling  that  even  general 
approval  is  not  to  be  expected.  How¬ 
ever,  he  respectfully  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Dictionaries  of  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Languages,  Goold  Brown’s 
“Grammar  of  English  Grammars,” 
Richard  Grant  White’s  “Words  and 
Their  L’ses,”  Roget’s  “Thesaurus,” 
Concordances  of  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Apple¬ 
ton’s  “Cyclopedia  of  American  Biog¬ 
raphy,”  “Who’s  Who”  (American  and 
English  editions),  Almanach  de 
Gotha,  all  of  Dr.  Brewer's  Handbooks, 
Lanman’s  “Dictionary  of  Congress.” 

Hilliard’s  History  of  the  United 
States,”  Moore’s  “History  of  Con¬ 
gress,”  Cooper’s  “American  Poli¬ 
tics,”  Benton’s  “Thirty  Years’  View,” 
works  of  Jefferson,  the  two  Adams 
and  Franklin,  Blaine’s  “Twenty 
Years,”  Congressional  Directories 
(ten  years  at  least). 

War  period — Nicollet  and  Hay’s 
“Lincoln,”  Greeley’s  “American  Con¬ 
flict,”  Memoirs  of  Grant,  Sherman, 
Sheridan  (Confederate),  Davis,  Stev¬ 
ens,  Longstreet;  Rebellion  Record. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution  (five  volumes),  Stanwood’s 
“Presidential  Conventions,”  Senate 
Election  Cases,  Coinage  Laws,  Whar¬ 
ton’s  Digest  (three  volumes).  Foreign 
Relations  reports.  United  States  Trea¬ 
ties  and  Conventions  (State  Depart¬ 
ment),  Veto  Messages  of  Presidents, 
Story  “On  the  Constitution,”  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Latest  Census  Reports. 

White’s  “History  of  England,” 
Statesman’s  “Year  Book”  (Keltic)  of 
current  year  —  indispensable,  Whit¬ 
taker’s  Almanac,  Burke’s  “Peerage,” 
County  Families  of  England,  “His¬ 
tory  of  Our  Own  Times,”  Vapereau. 

Century  “Dictionary  of  Names”  and 
the  latest  Atlas,  German  preferred. 
The  best  local  almanac,  history  of 
your  own  State,  country  and  city. 

Small  as  is  this  list,  it  supplies  an 
equipment  sufficient  to  supplement 
any  reasonable  memory.  As  will  be 
noticed,  the  field  of  ancient  history 
has  not  been  entered.  These  books 
should  be  in  an  editor’s  private  li¬ 
brary:  Rawlinson’s  “Ancient  Mon¬ 
archies,”  Rollin  Herodotus,  Josephus, 
Grote’s  “Greece,”  Momsen’s  “Rome,” 
Gibbon,  Hallam’s  “Middle  Ages,” 
Robertson’s  “Introduction  to  Charles 
V,”  Thier’s  “France,”  introduction  to 
first  volume  of  Student’s  “Hume” 


(condensation),  Macaulay,  Froissart 
and  Hallam’s  “Constitutional  History 
of  England,”  with  any  up-to-date  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States — McMas- 
ter’s  or  Woodrow  Wilson’s — ought  to 
be  adequate. 

Of  course,  this  list  has  “holes  in  it," 
which  nearly  every  reader  can  fill,  but 
it  is  dictated,  off-hand,  as  the  names 
recur.  No  library  is  complete  with¬ 
out  a  collection  of  Napoleon!  Make 
that  as  large  as  you  like.  Froude’s 
“Julius  Caesar”  ought  to  have  a  place 
— Froude’s  History  covers  so  brief 
a  period  that  P  have  purposely  omitted 
mention.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  written  as  a  Nineteenth  Century 
defense  of  the  “Virgin  Queen.”  If 
one  desires  to  know  what  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  not,  Fronde  for  that 
person. 

After  all,  the  number  of  books  an 
editor  has  about  him  is  of  little  mo¬ 
ment.  If  he  have  absorbed  whatever 
of  value  is  contained  in  a  few  volumes 
of  the  right  sort,  he  is  equipped  for 
almost  any  emergency.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  however,  is  a  correct  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  use  books.  Person¬ 
ally,  were  I  able  to  own  the  kind  of 
a  collection  I  wish,  I  would  not  have 
a  compiled  book  (except  diction¬ 
aries)  on  my  shelves. 


FIRST  WEST  OF  ROCKIES. 


Honolulu  Writer  Would  Add  to  Mr. 
Pooton’s  Statement. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Oct.  19,  1909. 
Editor  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir — In  the  second  installment 
of  Mr.  James  Pooton’s  chronological 
article  on  “First  Newspapers,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  issue  of  Sept.  i8,  a 
statement  is  made  that — 

The  first  printing  press  established 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  set 
up  in  1839,  at  Walla  Walla,  in  Oregon, 
a  place  founded  by  some  Presbyterian 
Missionaries. 

I  would  just  add  to  this  that  this 
printing  press  just  mentioned  was 
furnished  the  Presbyterian  mission¬ 
aries  by  the  missionaries  in  Hawaii, 
then  called  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

These  islands  are  certainly  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  although,  of 
course,  they  were  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States  in  1839;  but  for  that 
matter  Oregon  was,  at  least,  disputed 
territory  at  that  time.  I  would  fur¬ 
ther  say  that  the  first  printing  press 
in  Hawaii  was  brought  here  in  1821, 
and  the  first  printing  done  on  this 
press  was  on  Jan.  7,  1822,  when  some 
spelling  lists  were  printed  for  use  in 
the  Mission  schools.  This  press  was 
a  very  small  affair  with  a  chase  about 
6x8  inches,  I  believe,  and  was  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Within  a  year  it  was 
replaced  by  a  larger  press  brought 
from  New  England,  around  the 
Horn,  and  within  another  year  or 
two,  this  second  press  was  again  su¬ 
perseded  by  a  still  larger  one,  and  it 
was  this  second  press  that  was  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Oregon  missionaries. 

Hawaii  was  an  educational  terri¬ 
tory,  of  considerable  importance,  long 
before  the  development  of  California 
by  the  discovery  of  gold  there  in 
1849,  and  prior  to  the  building  of  the 
first  trans-continental  railway  many 
of  the  sons  of  wealthy  Mexicans  on 
the  Pacific  coast  were  sent  to  Hawaii 
to  be  educated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Will  J.  Cooper, 
Acting  Secretary, 

The  Hawaii  Promotion  Committee. 
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PERSONAL. 


Arthur  Mathwig,  editor  of  the  Osh¬ 
kosh  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  Telegraph  for 
four  years  and  well  known  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  press  circles  of  the  State,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  go  to  Madison  to  take 
a  graduate  course  at  Wisconsin  Uni¬ 
versity. 


C.  M.  Haager,  editor  of  the  Abilene 
(Kan.)  Daily  Reflector,  has  been  made 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism  of 
the  University  of  Kansas. 


Raymond  D.  Pierce,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Landmark, 
was  married  in  Washington  last  week 
to  Miss  Annie  LeRoy  Pritchard. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Ferns,  one  of  the  few 
women  editors  of  Minnesota,  retired 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Owatonna 
Hee  with  the  issue  of  last  week. 


Barclay  H.  Warburton,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  has  re¬ 
turned  home  from  a  trip  abroad. 

William  R.  Rowe  has  resigned  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph. 

Joseph  Kelly,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  foreign  advertising  of  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraph,  has  returned  to 
that  paper  in  the  same  capacity. 

W.  S.  McDonald,  business  manager  of 
the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Register,  was 
in  New  York  this  week  connected  with 
that  paper. 

Lawrence  N.  Pinckney,  a  tnember  of 
the  old  Pitickney  family  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  and  an  author  and  writer  on  in¬ 
dustrial  matters  in  the  South,  was  in 
New  York  last  week. 

George  Paish,  editor  of  the  London 
Statist,  lectured  at  Columbia  University 
last  Monday,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  on  “The  English  Budget  and 
Social  Reform.” 

Albert  Pulitzer,  son  of  the  late  Albert 
Pulitzer,  expects  to  sail  for  Austria 
shortly  to  wind  up  his  father’s  estate. 
He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Pulitzer. 


ADVERTISING  NOTES. 

Sam  Du  Bois,  one  of  the  star  men  of 
Hand,  Knox  &  Co.,  special  agent.s.  New 
York,  is  on  a  trip  to  New  York  State 
in  the  interest  of  the  papers  represented 
by  that  agency. 

Charles  R.  Woodward,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  is  on  a  New  England  trip 
in  the  interest  of  that  publication. 

Hand,  Knox  &  Co.,  special  agents. 
New  York  and  Chicago,  have  added 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
to  their  list  of  papers. 

William  Richardson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star-Farmer,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  in  New  York  and  will  spend  several 
weeks  in  the  Eastern  territory  calling 
on  the  general  advertiser. 

E.  C.  Carnes,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  United  Drug  Company, 
Boston,  and  later  with  the  Philadelphia 
Distributing  Company,  is  now  in  full 
charge  of  the  advertising  placed  by  the 
Blackburn  Advertising  Agency,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Wilfred  A.  LaCraix,  formerly  with 
the  Blackburn  Agency,  Dayton,  O.,  is 
now  advertising  manager  for  the  Dr.  J. 
VV.  Kidd  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


OBITUARY. 


CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 


George  C.  Allen,  cashier  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Free  Press  since  that 
newspaper  was  established,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  last  week. 

Andrew  Billings  Paddock,  for  many 
years  business  manager  of  The  New 
York  Sun,  died  last  week  at  his  home 
at  Rock  Ledge,  Westchester  County. 
He  was  sixty-one  years  old.  He  was 
a  stepson  of  the  late  Isaac  W.  Eng¬ 
land,  for  many  years  publisher  of  the 
Sun.  He  began  work  on  the  Sun  an 
office  boy  and  left  there  as  manager 
after  thirty-one  years  of  service. 

J.  C.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
Marshall  (Mo.)  Democrat  News 
Printing  Company,  died  recently  on 
board  a  Missouri-Pacific  passenger 
train  at  Booneville,  Mo.,  of  heart  fail¬ 
ure.  For  thirty  years  he  had  been 
one  of  the  owners  and  the  business 
manager  of  The  Democrat  News. 

Captain  Edward  P.  Howe,  former 
owner  of  the  Saratoga  (N.  Y.)  Sun, 
and  well  known  in  State  politics,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  that  city.  He 
was  sixty-seven  years  old.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  and  for  many 
years  was  postmaster  at  Saratoga.  He 
had  traveled  widely  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  New  York  and  Boston  news¬ 
papers. 

Victor  Dworzak,  formerly  editor  of 
the  New  York  (iatholic  Volksblatt, 
and  for  twenty-three  years  a  member 
of  the  German  Press  Club,  died  at  his 
home  at  Corona,  L.  I.,  last  week.  He 
was  seventy-four  years  old  and  was 
born  in  Australia. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Herald  staff,  died  at  his 
home  last  week  of  an  intestinal  trou¬ 
ble  from  which  he  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  since  last  November.  He  was 
forty-six  years  old.  Mr.  Biddle  was 
born  and  educated  in  Paris.  He 
came  to  this  country  when  seventeen 
years  old  and  shortly  afterwards  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  Herald.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  newspaper  career  Mr.  Biddle 
visited  many  foreign  countries  as  war 
correspondent  and  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  paper.  He  was  in  Cuba 
during  the  Spanish-American  war  and 
later  in  the  revolution  which  put 
Palma  out  of  office.  He  w-as  present 
during  two  revolutions  on  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama  and  also  at  Santa 
Domingo  when  Col.  Colton  was  sent 
to  collect  the  customs  revenue  for  the 
United  States.  He  was  well  known 
in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  where 
be  was  sent  to  report  the  conditions 
of  the  asphalt  trust,  the  plague  epi¬ 
demic  and  the  revolution  which 
caused  the  overthrow  of  Castro.  In 
addition  to  his  newspaper  work  he 
wrote  several  sketches  and  plays  for 
the  American  stage.  He  was  part 
author  of  “The  Merry  World,”  pro¬ 
duced  many  years  ago  at  the  Casino. 


Leander  K.  Bingham,  founder  of 
Bingham  Brothers,  of  New  York, 
makers  of  printing  rollers,  died  at  his 
home  in  this  city  last  week  following 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  Mr.  Bingham 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1837.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined 
the  I2th  Regiment  and  served  with  them 
throughout  the  war.  On  his  return  to 
the  city  he  entered  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Bingham  was  a  member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Masons.  Three 
sons  and  a  daughter  survive  him. 


The  plant  of  the  Coshocton  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Index  was  recently  damaged  by 

fire. 


The  German  Press  Club  of  Chicago 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  last  week 
electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
as  follows:  President,  Paul  F.  Mueller 
of  the  Abendpost;  first  vice-president, 
George  A.  von  Massow  of  the  Staats- 
Zeitung;  second  vice-president,  Felix 
von  Wysow;  recording  secretary, 
Otto  Haubold  of  the  Staats-Zeitung; 
financial  secretary,  Arthur  Kreuger  of 
the  Abendpost;  treasurer,  (lustav 
Prasse  of  the  Staats-Zeitung;  librar¬ 
ian,  Paul  Lobanoff  of  the  Verein- 
Zeitung;  delegate  to  the  National  As¬ 
sociation,  Max  Baumann  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung;  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  Leopold  Neumann  of  the 
Arbeiter-Zeitung.  The  club  was  or¬ 
ganized  a  year  ago  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  about  fifty.  The  secretary’s 
report  shows  a  membership  now  of 
125.  The  club  will  celebrate  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frederick 
Schiller  with  a  matinee  performance 
at  McVicker’s  Theatre,  Nov.  9.  The 
W’achsner  company  from  Milwaukee 
has  been  engaged  for  the  occasion  and 
under  the  artistic  management  of 
Ernst  Marx,  will  give  a  performance 
of  “Don  Carlos,”  Mr.  Hahn  taking  the 
title  part,  Mr.  Bolten  that  of  Marqui.s 
Tosa,  Mr.  Stiewe  playing  King  Philip 
II.,  and  Mr.  Sprotte  playing  Duke  of 
Alba.  The  leading  female  parts  of 
the  drama  will  be  impersonated  by 
Mrs.  Krause  and  Miss  Richter. 


James  K.  Hackett,  in  Henri  Bern¬ 
stein’s  drama,  “Samson,”  will  be  the 
feature  of  the  annual  theatre  party 
of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club  at  the 
Davidson  Theatre  on  Monday  night, 
Nov.  22. 


Will  Represent  Polish  Papers. 

The  Association  of  Polish  Agents  of 
New  York  City  has  been  chartered, 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  act  as 
agents  for  all  the  Polish  newspapers 
in  the  United  States. 


J.  W.  Carey  Makes  Change. 

John  W.  Carey,  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  connected  with  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Journal,  has  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Sioux  City  News  and  will  become 
managing  editor  of  that  paper  Nov.  i. 


$10,000.00  Cash 

secures  possession  only  evening  daily 
in  hustling  city  of  30,000.  Total 
price  $22,500.00.  Well  equipped  with 
linotypes,  presses,  etc.  An  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  profit  by  the 
increased  value  that  would  result 
from  a  rehabilitation.  Proposition 
No.  555- 

C.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Broker 
277  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WILBERDING 


L.ET  ME  REPRESENT  YOU 
"THERE’S  A  REASON" 
l*.P.  ALCORN,  NewtpaperRepresenUiive 
FLATIXOH  BtriLBIRO.  RKW  TORS. 


KINOX  A  CO. 

PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 

Branswlck  Building,  Npw  York  Clt7, 
nriiLvrii'Dw  (  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 
mStr-M.  1  Victoria  Building.  St.  Louie. 
uarioaH.  (  BkUdlng,  Kanaia  CRj. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED, 


AdvertiaementB  under  ihie  claMeification  will 
coat  One  Cent  Per  Word. 


FOR  SALE 


WORTH  $1,500. 

COBDEN  WEEKLY  INDEPENDENT;  22 
quires;  plenty  of  jobwork  and  advertising;  am 
84  and  sick;  can’t  attend  to  the  paper;  all  sub¬ 
scription  dues  and  stock  on  hand  goes  with  the 
paper;  all  for  $i,ooo;  $500  cash,  balance  on 
time.  It  is  a  bargain.  Who  gets  it?  Sneak 
quick  or  it  will  be  gone,  DR.  A.  M.  DUBOIS, 
Cobden,  Ill. 


SECOND-HAND  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  A  Scott  Web. 
Prints  4  and  8  plages,  six  or  seven  cols.  In 
good  order.  Now  running.  Address  TROY 
PRESS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— NO.  3  OPTIMUS 

Pony  Press,  in  6rst-class  condition.  Will  print 
sheet  22  X  31.  J.  S.  McDonald  Company,  1745 
Irving  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE— NEWSPAPER 

and  job  office,  town  60  stores,  $850  cash. 
Owner  entering  profession.  News,  Lake 
City,  S.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CUT  OUT  THE  LEAKS. 

I  find  the  leaks  in  your  newspaper  office; 
show  you  how  to  make  more  money;  also  assist 
in  launching  new  papers.  FRANK  B.  WIL¬ 
SON,  Kenton,  O. 


FOR  TRADE. 

A  12-page  Duplex  press  as  good  as  new.  Will 
trade  for  8-page.  Reason  for  trading,  12-page 
is  too  laige.  Only  run  the  two  lower  decks. 
THE  NEWS  REPUBLICAN,  Kenton,  Ohio. 


LEAGUE  BALL  RESULTS  FOR 

Morning  papers,  |i.oo  per  week.  General 
news  for  evening  papers.  Special  corre¬ 
spondence.  Yard’s  News  Bureau,  i66  Wash¬ 
ington  St«.  Chicago.  111. 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN  MORNING  RECORD. 

Old  established  newspaper,  delivering  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  its  circulation  directly 
into  homes.  Only  two-cent  newspaper  in  city. 
Population  of  field  covered  exceeds  60,000. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

The  lardesl  Mornintl  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
west  ol  New  York,  and  the  Areal  Home  medium 
oi  Ihe  Middle  West. 


NEW  YORK. 


THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

is  read  in  over  90%  of  the  homes  of  Buffalo 
and  its  suburbs,  and  has  no  dissatisfied  adver* 
tisers.  Write  tor  rates  and  sworn  circulation 
statement 


WASHINGTON, 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

Thft  unmistakable  leader  of  the  Northwest. 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  (except  one) 
In  total  volume  of  business  carried.  Circulation 
— Daily.  64.222;  Sunday.  80.700—60%  ahead  of 
Its  nearest  home  competitor. 

A  matchless  record — an  unbeatable  newspaper. 


Quick  Photo  News  Service 

We  mail  illuitrations  of  current  oveata 
daily  with  text.  Quickest  service  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Wo  beat  every  service  one  to  ton 
days  on  COOK.  PEAKY,  HTOSON-niL- 
TON  CELEBEATION,  etc. 

DAILY  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  SERVICE 
tM.(fiitlMi  Ml,  M  Mh  S«.  L.  M.  T.  CIti 
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TIPS  FOR  BUSINESS  MANAGERS. 

The  Vogel  .Agency,  2i  Park  Row, 
New  York,  is  placing  orders  in  New 
York  papers  for  the  advertising  of  the 
Dewar's  Scotch  Whiskey. 

The  Plexo  Company,  i8  Platt  street, 
New  York,  is  using  Sunday  papers 
through  Coupe  &  Wilcox,  251  Broadway, 
New  York. 

The  E.  P.  Remington  .Agency,  New 
York  Life  Building,  New  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  additional  papers  to  the  list  for  the 
Fall  advertising  of  Hunyadi  Janos. 

Foster  Debevoise,  45  West  34th  street. 
New  York,  is  placing  contracts  for 
10,000  lines  generally  for  the  Reborn 
Company,  Reborn  Shoulder  Brace,  28 
West  15th  street.  New  York. 

The  Wiley  B.  Jones  .\gency,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  is  sending  out  orders  for 
the  advertising  of  the  J.  D.  McCann 
Company,  Hokara,  a  complexion  pro¬ 
ducer,  Horncll,  N.  Y.  This  agency  has 
also  opened  up  the  Buffalo  office  with 
L.  T.  Griffith  in  charge,  and  is  ni.aking 
contracts  for  the  Japanese  Importing 
Company,  mail  order  business. 

N.  W.  .Xyer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  are 
placing  four  inches,  two  times  a  week, 
fifty-two  times  in  Pennsylvania  papers 
for  the  merchants’  and  business  men’s 
fire  insurance  companies,  Tow'anda,  Pa. 
This  agency  will  also  place  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  .American  Lady  Corset 
Company,  .\merican  Lady  Corsets, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Frank  Presbrey  ,\gency,  7  West 
29th  street.  New  York,  is  placing  504  j 
lines,  two  times  a  week,  twenty-six  times 
in  Pacific  Coast  papers  for  the  H.  O. 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Gillam  Service,  no  West  34th 
street.  New  York,  is  asking  for  rates  in 
Pennsylvania  papers. 

The  McMullen  .\gency.  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  will  put  out  a  page  ad.  to 
appear  on  Nov.  16  for  the  Butterick 
Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

The  V'^olkman  .Agency,  Temple  Court, 
New  York,  is  placing  readers  for  Dr. 
Lorriner  Institute,  in  weekly  papers. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  are  placing 
10,000  lines  in  Pacific  Coast  papers  for 
the  California  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Blackburn  Agency,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
is  placing  new  orders  for  the  Prescrip¬ 
tion  Products  Company,  same  city. 

W.  H.  Dilg,  Chicago,  is  placing  1,000 
inches  in  Southwestern  papers  for  the 
Sunny  Brook  Distillery  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

The  E.  H.  Clark  Agency,  Chicago,  is 
placing  new  contracts  in  Eastern  papers 


The 


for  the  Yonkerman  Consumption  Cure 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  Chattanooga 
office,  are  placing  new  contracts  for  over 
8,000  lines  in  Western  papers  for  the 
Chickasaw  Chemical  Company,  Cocex, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York,  are  plac¬ 
ing  orders  in  Southwestern  papers  for 
the  Standard  Paint  Company,  too  Wil¬ 
liam  street.  New  York. 


The  C.  E.  Sherin  Agency,  452  Fifth 
i\vcnue.  New  York,  is  placing  20,000- 
line  contracts  in  Pacific  Coast  papers 
for  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company, 
III  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


The  Gardner  Agency,  St.  Louis,  are 
placing  new  contracts  for  5,000  lines  in 
Southern  papers  for  the  Sanitol  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  same  city. 

Green’s  Capital  Advertising  .\gency, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  placing  10,000 
lines  in  Southern  and  Western  papers 
for  the  Mertz  Preparations. 

Nelson  Qiesman  &  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  are  placing  orders  in  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  generally  for  Dr.  G.  C.  Young, 
Jackson,  Mich. 

The  Friend  .Advertising  .Agency,  41 
Union  Square,  New  York,  are  placing 
orders  in  Texas  papers  for  the  Merrimac 
Manufacturing  Company,  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  826  Broadway,  N.  Y’.  This  .Agency 
is  also  placing  orders  in  Southern  pa¬ 
pers  for  J.  C.  Hopkins,  119  Chambers 
street.  New  York. 

Charles  II.  Fuller  Agency,  Chicago, 
is  placing  orders  in  Western  Sunday 
papers  for  the  Brooks’  Rupture  Ap¬ 
pliance  Company,  Marshall,  Mich.  This 
agency  is  also  using  Iowa  and  Con¬ 
necticut  State  papers  for  Dr.  Lawrence 
Hill,  Chicago;  also  orders  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  papers  for  i.ooo  inches  for  J.  W. 
Brant  Company,  Wheeler’s  Nerve  Vitili- 
zer,  .Alvion,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Kaufman  &  Handy,  Chicago, 
are  placing  orders  in  Philadelphia,  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Washing;ton  papers  for  I. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Cobs  Cigar,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Horn-Baker  .Agency,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  placing  fourteen  lines,  fifty-two 
times  in  Southern  papers  for  the  Currie 
Windmill  Company,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
This  .Agency  is  also  placing  156  lines 
in  Southern  Sunday  papers  for  the  M. 
Caiman  Distilling  Company,  Kansas 
City.  _ 

J.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  1552  Broadway, 
New  York,  are  placing  orders  in  Texas 
papers  for  the  Times  Square  Automobile 
Company,  1599  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood,  161  Devon- 
j  shire  street,  Boston,  are  placing  orders 
,  in  New  York  and  New  England  papers 
'  for  five  inches,  double  column,  eight 
times,  for  the  Stephen  L.  Bartlett  Com- 
I  pany,  Bensdorpf  Dutch  Cocoa,  same  city. 


The 

New  Orleans 
Item 

Largest  Total  Circulation  by 
Thousands 

Greater  City  Circulation  Than  Any 
Two  Combined 

SMITH  ft  BUDD 

roCBIOK  AOVUTItINC  UrUSENTATIVeS 
RjiuAwtck  Bldg  yd  Ntt.  Buk  Bldg  Tribune  Bldg 

Few  York  St.  Louit  Chicago 


The  Philadelphia  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany,  5  Bank  street.  Philadelphia,  is 
i  sending  out  contracts  for  12,000  lines  to 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  papers 
,  for  the  advertising  of  Asparagus  Com- 
[  pound  Tablets. 

I  The  Philadelphia  German  Morgen 
j  Gazette  carried  over  400/xx)  lines  of  ad- 
I  vertising  during  the  month  of  October. 
I  This  is  the  largest  volume  of  business 
'  ever  carried  in  a  single  month  by  the 
1  German  Daily  Gazette.  H.  C.  Story  is 
I  the  advertising  manager. 


ROLl^  OR  HONOR 


The  following  publications  have  allowed  the  Association  of  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  their  circulation  records,  and  have 
received  certificates  showing  the  actual  circulation  of  their  publications  : 


ALABAMA. 

ITEM  .  Mobil# 

ARIZONA. 

GAZETTE  . Phoenix 

ARKANSAS.  _ 

80UTHWE"jT  AMERICAN  .  Fort  Smith 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  .  Chester 

DAI1.T  DEMOCRAT  . Johnstown 

BULLETIN  . PhiUdelphis 

DISPATCH  . Pittsburg 

GERMAN  GAZETTE  .  Philedelphia 

PRESS  .  Pittsburg 

TIMES-LEADER  . Wilkes-Barre 


CALIFORNIA. 


TENNESSEE. 


BULLETIN  .  San  Francisco  NEWS-SCIMITAR  . .  Memphis 

CALL  . . . . .  San  Francisco  BANNER  .  Nashville 

EXAMINER  . . . Ban  Francisco  TEXAS. 


FLORIDA. 

METROPOLIS  .  Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL . Atlanta 

CHRONICLE  . Augusta 

ENftUIRER-SUN  . Columbus 

LEDGER  .  Columbus 

ILLINOIS. 

HERALD  .  Joliet 


RECORD  .  Fort  Worth 

CHRONICLE  . Houston 

SEMI- WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  . Waco 

TIMES-HERALD  . Waoo 

WASHINGTON. _ 

MORNING  TRIBUNE  . Everett 

TIMES  .  Seattle 

WISCONSIN. 

E^NING  WISCONSIN  .  Milwaukee 


CANADA. 


JOURNAL  . Peoria 

IOWA. 

EVENING  GAZETTE  . Burlington 

-CAPITAL  . ..TTTrrrrr .  D##  Moines 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL  . Dubuque 

KANSAS.  _ 

GLOBE  .  Atchison 

GAZETTE  . Hutchinson 

CAPITAL  . T777TTT7.T. .  Topeka 

eagle  . Wichita 

KENTUCKY.  _ 

COURIER-JOURNAL  .  Louisville 

TIMES  . Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

ITEM  .  New  Orleans 

STATES  . New  Orleans 

TIMES  DEMOCRAT  .  New  Orleans 

MICHIGAN. 


PATRIOT  (Aug.  D.  9,151 — S.  9,965) ...  .Jackson 

MINNESOTA. _ 

TRIBUNE  (Mcrning  and  Evening).. .Minneapolis 


_ MISSOURI. 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  GLOBE  .  Joplin 

MONTANA. 

MINER  . Butte 


NEW  JERSEY. 

PRESS  .  Asbury  Park 

JOURNAL  .  Elizabeth 

TIMES  . Elisabeth 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfleld 

NEW  YORK. 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS . Buffalo 

LESLIE’S  WEEKLY  (Cir.  115,000) ... -New  York 

PARIS  MODES  . . New  York 

RECORD  . Troy 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

NEWS  (Av.  cir.  mo.  of  Aug.,  7,609)  Charlotte 

OHIO. 

REGISTER  (Daily,  Sunday,  Weekly) ..  Sandusky 

OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMAN  .  Oklahoma  City 


_  ONTARIO. _ 

FR££  PRRSS  .Xsondon 
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THE  BOSTON  PILGRIMS 

Hold  First  Regular  Monthly  Dinner 
Since  Reorganization — Formerly  the 

Boston  Ad  Men’s  Club — Work  of 

Association  Has  Been  Greatly 
Broadened  and  a  New  Era 
of  Progress  Inaugurated. 

The  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association 
(  Pilgrims  for  short)  opened  the  season 
(if  1909  by  holding  a  record  dinner  at 
the  Algonquin  Club,  Boston,  on  the 
(.■\ oiling  of  Oct.  20.  About  200  Pilgrims 
and  guests  were  present. 

Cicurge  \V.  Coleman,  publisher  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pilgrims,  acted  as  toast¬ 
master.  The  three  speakers  were  Pres¬ 
ident  Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rev.  A.  H.  Wheelock,  chaplain  of  the 
Massachusetts  Grange,  and  J.  D. 
.■\dams,  advertising  manager  of  J.  A. 
iV  W.  Bird  Co. 

The  gist  of  President  Maclaurin’s  re¬ 
marks  may  be  summed  up  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  as  he  views  the  subject  of 
advertising,  the  conscientious  advertis¬ 
ing  man  is  rapidly  raising  his  business 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  such  as 
law,  medicine,  or  theology,  and  that 
even  a  college  president  finds  himself 
something  of  a  publicity  man. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock  spoke  for  the 
farmer,  and  from  his  remarks  the  club 
gathered  that  the  farmer  is  suspicious  of 
advertised  articles  until  he  has  positive 
assurance  of  their  worth,  and  that  then 
he  will  lie  loyal  to  them.  His  subject, 
".Xdvertising  a  Factor  for  Good 
Homes,"  was  covered  from  the  farmer’s 
point  of  view  almost  entirely,  and  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  advertising  has  a  tremendous 
influence  upon  the  home,  that  bad  ad¬ 
vertising  had  a  bad  influence  and  good 
advertising  a  good  influence,  and  he 
adjured  the  members  of  the  advertising 
profession  to  see  to  it  that  their  work 
displayed  so  much  of  honesty  and 
sincerity  that  every  cheat  should  be 
driven  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Adams  is  himself  a  member  of 
the  association.  He  has  lately  advanced 
a  plan  whereby  New  England  made 
goods  as  a  general  proposition  may  be 
taken  up  and  exploited  by  display  ad¬ 
vertising  over  the  Pilgrims’  signature 
in  mediums  of  national  circulation.  His 
plan  appealed  to  the  members  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  one,  and  a  suitable  committee  has 
been  appointed  with  the  duty  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  details  of  the  plan  with  as 
great  dispatch  as  possible. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  last  spring,  this  is  the  first  regular 
monthly  dinner,  and  by  the  number  of 
members  present  and  the  enthusiasm 
shown,  it  is  plain  that  the  organization 
has  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  progress. 

The  objects  of  the  association  have 
been  considerably  broadened,  and  the 
work  from  now  on  will  be  along  lines 
that  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry  and  the  growth  of 
business  in  New  England  through  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  strong  bid  is  being  made  for 
new  members,  and  the  enrollment  has 
doubled  since  last  spring. 


Changes  on  La  Presse  of  Montreal. 

The  publishers  of  La  Presse,  the 
French  daily  of  Montreal,  announce  the 
fol'owing  appointments :  Arthur  Berthi- 
aume,  general  manager;  Henry  A. 
Robert,  manager  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  and  Walter  J.  Healy.  man¬ 
ager  of  the  promotion  and  publicity  de¬ 
partment. 


The  Midland  (Tex.)  Live  Stock  Re¬ 
porter  was  burned  out  last  week. 


INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Medina  Daily  Journal  Publishing 
Company,  Medina,  N.  Y. ;  newspaper 
and  job  printing,  etc.  Capital,  $5,000. 
Incorporators:  Charles  N.  Hood,  David 
J.  Benson,  Milton  J.  Whedeon,  all  of 
Medina,  N.  Y. 


Jewish  Stage  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York ;  publish  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.  Capital,  $1,000.  Incorporators: 
Boris  Thomashefsy,  Bessie  Thomashef- 
sky,  both  of  No.  549  Bedford  avenue, 
Brooklyn ;  Harry  Kaufman,  No.  55  East 
Seventh  street,  New  York. 


Trimount  Press,  Inc.,  Boston ;  general 
printing  and  publishing.  Capital,  $15,- 
000.  Incorporators :  Porter  E.  Cum¬ 
mings,  John  M.  Cummings,  both  of  No. 
52  Staunton  street;  Nathan  R.  George, 
Jr.,  Newbury  street;  R.  B.  Stanley,  No. 
35  Congress  street;  all  of  Boston. 


Co-operative  Press,  Chicago ;  printing 
and  publishing.  Capital,  $io,coo.  In¬ 
corporators:  Herbert  Johnson,  Mur¬ 
dock  A.  Macmillan  and  John  T.  Booz; 
all  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Concourse  Publishing  Co.,  New  York; 
publish  newspapers  and  magazines,  ad¬ 
vertising,  printing,  etc.  Capital,  $1,000. 
Incorporators:  Joseph  B.  Gregg,  No. 
209  West  i6th  street;  Theodore  E.  Con¬ 
rad,  No.  144  West  2ist  street,  both  of 
New  York;  Charles  Wilkinson,  No.  152 
Bergen  street,  Brooklyn. 


The  Kankakee  Gazette  Company  of 
Kankakee,  Ill. ;  to  do  a  printing  and 
publishing  business.  Capital,  $25,000. 
Incorporators:  Clarence  E.  Holt,  Carrie 
E.  Holt  and  Margery  A.  Holt. 

Publishers  Co.,  Portland,  Me. ;  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  Capital,  $250,000. 
Incorporators :  C.  S.  Cook,  C.  L.  Hutch¬ 
inson  ;  both  of  Portland. 


The  Democrat  Publishing  Company, 
Paulis  Valley,  Okla.  Capital,  $5,000. 
Incorporators:  Milas  Lasater,  Wayne 
II.  Lasater,  R.  H.  Parham. 

Mechanical  Press,  Chicago ;  general 
printing  and  publishing  business.  Capi¬ 
tal,  $10,000.  Incorporators:  Louis  L. 
Rice,  Francis  H.  McKeown,  Margaret 
Griffin. 


The  Car  Review'  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. ;  publication.  Capital,  $9,000. 
Incorporators:  .-Mexander  E.  Clark, 
John  Metters,  E.  L.  Roberts,  W.  G. 
Stoneman,  W.  W.  Jones. 

The  Blade  Publishing  Co.,  Elmwood 
Place,  O.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors  :  Chester  S.  Durr,  Peter  W.  Durr, 
H.  C.  Durr,  W.  W.  Morris,  Wm. 
Thorndyke. 


The  Lakewood  Independent  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Lakewood,  O.  Capital, 
$1,000.  Incorporators:  E.  W.  Fisher, 
W.  B.  Hilman,  O.  T.  Harrod,  H.  S. 
Hart,  P.  A.  Ryder,  W.  H.  Pirrung. 


Mexican  Editor  Wins  Suit. 

Carlo  de  Fornaro,  who  was  tried 
in  the  General  Sessions  Court  of  New 
York  last  week,  on  a  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  libelled  Rafael  Reyes  Espindola, 
editor  of  El  Imparcial  of  Mexico,  in 
his  book,  “Diaz,  Tsar  of  Mexico,’’  was 
found  guilty  by  the  jury. 


Being  Well  Interviewed. 

‘‘V'our  remarks  don't  read  as  well  as  those 
of  your  rival.”  "No,”  answered  Senator 
Sorghum,  "he  has  more  luck  than  I  have  in 
getting  smart  fellows  to  interview  him.” — 
l^'ashingtm  Star. 


INSTALLS  NEW  EQUIPMENT. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
Is  Now  Printed  on  Hoe  Press. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  is 
again  printed  from  stereotype  plates 
on  a  Hoe  two-roll  stereotype  web  per¬ 
fecting  press,  with  a  capacity  of 
20,000  or  more  papers  an  hour,  and 
which  will  produce  four,  six,  eight, 
ten,  twelve,  or  sixteen-page  papers  at 
will.  The  machine  also  has  special 
color  and  magazine  features. 

Some  time  ago  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  discontinued  stereotyping  and 
put  in  a  press  printing  directly  from 
the  type,  thinking  it  more  econom¬ 
ical.  but  it  has  been  found  that  the 
machine  did  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  office  so  well  as  the 
stereotype  press,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
replaced  by  the  Hoe  stereotype  ma¬ 
chine. 

similar  Hoe  two-roll  sixteen-page 
stereotj'pe  press  has  just  been  in- 
st.'illed  in  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Italian  daily  newspaper,  II  Progresso 
Italo-.\mericano. 


Notes  from  Leven-Nichols  Agency. 

The  biggest  order  for  the  year  for  an 
advertiser  has  just  been  placed  in  one 
issue  of  the  metropolitan  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  in  behalf  of  the  New  South 
Farm  &  Home  Company.  Double 
spreads  in  twenty-five  metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  were  used  by  the 
Leven-Nichols  .Advertising  Company, 
Chicago-New  York.  The  company  is 
placing  quarter  and  half  pages  in  stand¬ 
ard  magazines  for  the  W.  E.  Renich 
Company,  diamonds  and  watches.  Quar¬ 
ter  pages  in  the  national  weeklies  are 
lieing  used  in  the  interests  of  the  James 
E.  Pepper  Distilling  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Lexington,  Ky.  Pages  in  metro¬ 
politan  papers  are  also  being  used  for 
the  sale  of  farm  lands  owned  by  the 
.Alabama  &  Mississippi  Railway  Com¬ 
pany. 
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SOME  TRADE  OPINIONS. 

“A  representative  printers*  paper.** — In¬ 
land  T>pc  Foundry,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

**\Ve  ilo  not  doubt  but  that  the  P.  and  S. 
is  a  good  printers’  journal  wherein  to  adver 
tise  our  machinery.” — Paul  Sbnledenwend  A 
!  Co..  Chicago. 

•  •  Very  |>opular  publication.*’ — Challenge 
Machinery  Company,  Chicago. 

‘’The  leading  journal  in  England,  so  far  as 
typographical  mutters  are  concerned.** — Mc¬ 
Millan  Machine  Company,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

“We  assure  you  we  appreciate  your  pub¬ 
lication.*’ — Chandler-Price  Company,  (neve- 
land,  O. 

“We  have  long  understood  the  B.  and  C. 
P.  and  S.  to  he  the  leader  of  Its  class  in  the 
kingdom.** — Conger  Engraving  Plate  Com¬ 
pany.  Linneus,  Mo. 

American  firms  contemplating  opening  np 
foreign  trade  should  place  their  announce¬ 
ments  in  this  paper. 

Rates  on  application  to  ALBERT  O’DOK- 
OGHUE,  534  W.  125tb  St.,  New  York. 
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